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e@ We are many members with many tasks, but wi 
with only one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism . . . 

One Church 
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N CARRYING FORWARD an aggressive enter- sage of Jesus Christ to men and women, one me 
| a number of years ago our church by one, and of seeking their personal com- ste| 
made use of a rallying call: “The whole mitment to him as Savior and Lord. Yet that 
church, marshalled at its whole task, with a is but the core of the task. The nurture and I 
task for every member; and every member at discipline of its children and youth and the - 
his task.” Such a call is challenging and training of an adequate leadership for these Kon 
relevant today. critical times is vital. So also is its witness, Wh 

The “whole church” is the phrasing of an by precept and example, to the necessity of nait 
ambitious but a worthy conception. It out- loving service in every field in which human ton 
reaches not alone individual congregations, beings live and toil. Social service, when for 
but all our separate denominations. It is a Christian in spirit and purpose and as broad give 
form of “totalitarianism” that awakens no as the kingdom of heaven on earth in its on 
fear. In the Apostles Creed, we profess our sweep, is the opportunity of the Church to abil 
belief in the “Holy Catholic Church.” A match its creed with its deed. ia ti 
divided Church cannot heal the hurts of a tiene 
divided world. In the face of the critical To snixe this divinely appointed task to Sens 
issues that confront the world today, with the the door of every one of its members, by the You 
East set against the West, the call to Christian preaching of the Word, by the printed page, this 
unity is clarion. We should be grateful for by radio and television, in conventions and gesti 
all the signs of progress that appear upon conferences, in Bible school, in parish visita- felt 
the path of unity, but we should continue to tion, and by incessant prayer is the ultimate that 
deplore our divisions. They are doubly de- test of the reality of its message and the os a 
plorable when they are not so much in form sincerity of its ministry. The old ditty is still TI 
as in spirit. applicable: PL. 

By its nature, the Church is militant. It “What sort of a church would my church Coll 
is composed not merely of sheep to be fed but be, tatio 
of soldiers to be led. The increasing magni- If every church member were just like alter 
tude and consequent complexity of the Church me?” Hort 
demand the marshalling of its forces and re- “One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism” one the ; 
sources. body—the Church: many members, and that ~ 

At the core of the whole task of the Church includes you. There is a task for you. Are ot 
is the duty and privilege of carrying the mes- you at your task? shee 

ant | 
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With the approach of General Assem- 
bly, all eyes turn to Buffalo, New York, 
where the elected representatives of the 

Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., will convene 
May 19-26. This is- 
sue carries a number 
of features designed 

to set the stage. 
“Let’s Look at the 
Record” by Dr. Ar- 
thur H. Limouze 
(page 20) is the first 
of two articles which have been sched- 
uled to give members and contributors of 
the Church a factual and down-to-earth 
view of the benevolence budget. In the 
next issue, Mr. Samuel C. Slaymaker, a 
member of the General Council, will tell 
step-by-step how the budget is prepared. 


How large is the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church? How many presby- 
teries are there? These and other ques- 
tions are asked—and answered—in “The 
Whole Church” (page 30). The question- 
naire, compiled by the Reverend Wal- 
ton W. Rankin, manager of publicity 
for the Office of the General Assembly, 
gives you a chance to test your knowledge. 


“We ought to be distressed by our in- 
ability to be the Church of Jesus Christ 
in the confused and broken world of our 
time,” says the Reverend James D. 
Smart, in his part of “Your Church and 
You” (page 26). It is for all who share 
this concern and who have positive sug- 
gestions to offer for making the Church 
felt in this “confused and broken world” 
that we initiate “Your Church and You” 
as an open forum. 


This is the third devotional article in 
P.L. by the Reverend Lawrence Mac- 


Coll Horton, who will contribute “Medi- 
tations” regularly in 

terian Church of -~ 
Noroton, Connecticut, 

member of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion and has long been active in young 


alternate months. Mr. 
where he went in 1940 _ 
people’s work. 











Horton is minister of 
atter serving as assist- 
ant minister of the 
First Presbyterian 


the Noroton Presby- 
Church in Buffalo, New York. He is a 


The very first issue of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire contained an article by Dr. Clarence 
G. Salsbury of the Ganado Mission, Ari- 
zona, in which he described “The Navajo 
Crisis.” Now we have a story about Dr. 
Salsbury himself, and his work among the 
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Navajos—“Doctor Big” by Jerry Me- 
Lain (page 22). 


John DeWitt McKee, who wrote 
“The Comptons of Wooster” (page 6), 
has been acquainted for years with the 
three generations of Comptons who have 
been associated with the College of Woo- 
ster. A member of the class of 1917, he 
has occupied a desk looking out over the 
campus ever since he became the College’s 
first alumni secretary in 1920. He has 
filled various posts, including business 
manager and administrative assistant to 
the president, and is now director of pub- 
lic relations. 


WHERE IS THE CHURCH? 
(The Cover) 


The chief impact of General Assembly 
on those who attend is to clinch the aware- 
ness that the church which we attend on 
Sunday is not in the local community 
alone but reaches out in many ways to 
many places. The cover design by 
Stephen Biggs points up the fact that 
mission schools in Manchuria, hospitals in 
Siam and New Mexico, and a dental clinic 
in the Cameroun all have their roots in 
the church in Everytown. William 
Hiram Foulkes emphasizes the same 
idea in “One Church” (frontispiece). 
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Of Faith and Doubt 


EADERS OF SPIRITUAL EMPHASIS WEEKS 
at colleges find that the main part of 
their time is taken up answering questions. 
There seems to be no end to the sharp 
queries with which students needle the 
visiting leaders. It is a healthy change 
from the average remark at the church 
door, “Wonderful sermon, Doctor,” to 
the question “Isn't all religion just super- 
stition?” You might think that students 
didn’t believe anything, and you find your- 
self saying to them, as to any sincere 
seeker after truth, “Trust in the things 
you can believe, and don’t worry too much 
about the things you can’t understand or 
can’t believe.” 

Even a strong belief is sometimes like 
a fluttering candle on a black night. As 
the father of the sick child said to Jesus, 
“Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbe- 
lief.” (Mark 9:24) It is an equally won- 
derful word of Bishop Brent, writing about 
the death of one of his brothers just after 
his first birthday, “Curiously my earliest 
memory is the funeral of my little brother, 
who died in 1865. I recall standing by the 
grave and wondering with child wonder. 
Well, nearly half a century later I still 
wonder as I stand by the grave... .” 

So too with knowledge. The best of 
knowledge is partial, and represents but a 
grain of sand on a crescent beach. True, 
our understanding of the world has taken 
tremendous strides in recent years, but 
those advances must not be mistaken for 
emp@ing the glass of knowledge. It will 
always be true that “we know in part, and 
we prophesy in part.” (I Corinthians 
13:9) 


HE QUESTIONS which were put to 

Jesus were questions which perpet- 
ually linger in the mind of man and 
which he must ask age after age. “Is it 
lawful for us to give tribute unto Caesar 
or not?” reminds you of the still troubled 
relations of Church and State. “Shall we 
smite with the sword?” betrays the temp- 
tation of all of us to trust in earthly power 
and strength. “Which is the great com- 
mandment in the law?” speaks of man’s 
wonder as to what really are the essentials 
of religious faith. 

“Who did sin, this man or his parents 
that he should be born blind?” raises the 
ceaseless mystery of human suffering. 
“How oft shall my brother sin against me, 
and I forgive him?” is the indignant ques- 
tion of how much we have to take from 
others before we let them have it where 


they deserve it. “Why do ye that which 
is not lawful on the Sabbath day?” is still 
a problem for many faithftl people. The 
cry of the crowd “Who is this?” is still 
heard as men try to assess the true value 
and meaning of Jesus and rises in all of 
our minds as we call him, “Lord and Mas- 


ter.” And “What shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?” is as real a question now as 
always. 


| eoreange will always be raised indi- 
cating doubt, or fear, or unbelief, and 
probably should be. The more important 
thing is that you live, not by these things 
of uncertainty, but by the things you do 
know, the things in which you do feel con- 
fidence. Keep on believing what you can 
believe, and you will find that your area 
of belief will gradually expand. Keep on 
doing what you are certain is worth do- 
ing, and you will see more things that are 
worth doing. When Jesus was questioned 
as to whether his doctrine was from God 
or not, he said that if any man will follow 
as much of the will of God for his life 
as he can see, then “he shall know the 
doctrine, whether it be of God or whether 
I speak of myself.” (John 7:17) 

Don’t worry about your doubts. Live 
by your faith—your doubts will grow 
weaker and your faith will grow stronger. 

Prayer—O God, let us remember and 
live by our faith more than our doubts, 
that we may daily grow in knowledge of 
Thee, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


ist Day: I believe; help thou mine unbelief— 
Mark 9:14-27 

2nd Day: We know in part—I Corinthians 13 

3rd Day: Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar 
or not?—Luke 20:21-26 


4th Day: Shall we smite with the sword?—Luk 
22:47-53 
sth Day: Don’t you know that I have the power 





John 19:8-12 
kingdom of 


to release or to crucify you? 

6th Day: Who is greatest in the 
heaven ?—Matthew 18: 1-6 

7th Day: Which is the great commandment? 
Matthew 22:34-40 

8th Day: Who sinned that 
born blind?—John 9:1-7 

oth Day: How oft shall my brother sin against 
me and I forgive him?—Matthew 18:21-35 

roth Day: Why are you doing what is unlaw!u 
on the Sabbath?—Luke 6:1—5 

11th Day: Who is this?—Matthew 21:1-11 

12th Day: Are you the son of God?--Luk 
22:66-71 

13th Day: How shall I inherit eternal life? 
Luke 10:25-42 

14th Day: When you do God’s will you know the 
doctrine—John 7:14-17 

—LAWRENCE MacCory Horton 
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Is Israel Unconcerned? 

«... (Recently) I received a tremen- 
dous shock when I read that the foreign 
minister of Israel, in an interview with 
reporters, made the remark that Israel 
would not consider repatriating the thou- 
sands of Arabs who are refugees from Pal- 


estine. ... 
The declaration has since been con- 
firmed. Today 650,000 to 750,000 


Arabs are DP’s in the lands that surround 
Palestine; their lands have been taken 
from them (with a vague promise of resti- 
tution), and Israel calmly shrugs off all 
responsibility for their fate. 

So far, I have heard of but one Jewish 
group that concerns itself about the Arab 
DP: the American Council for Judaism 
sends out a stirring appeal for immediate 
and substantial aid for Arab refugees. At 
least half of these desolate, desperate peo- 
ple will die from starvation or disease if 
not rescued in the immediate future. ... 

Is it possible that the new Israel does 
not believe that the Arab is its neighbor? 
And is it possible that this new Israel 
does not discern the marvelous oppor- 
tunity God has set before her, to bind up 
old wounds and create between herself 
and the Arabs a new and better under- 
standing? Can a people that has suffered 
so bitterly be blind and deaf to the agonies 
of another suffering people? This is a sad 
disillusionment for any who have sympa- 
hized with Israel in her struggle. Let us 
pray that God may soften her heart. 

—Davip DeForest BuRRELL 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


City Church 


« Thank you for that tremendously stim- 
ulating article, “New Start for an Old 
Church” in your March 1g issue. Let’s 
ave some more like it. 
—Everett A. THIELE 
Brooklyn, New York 
Close Kinship 


: A friend of mine sends me a copy of 
your paper, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, occasion- 
lly, and I would like you to know how 
much I enjoy reading it. It is very in- 
teresting to see how you tackle your prob- 
lms and also to realize that our Presby- 
terian faith has something really worth- 
while to offer to the people of your great 
country. We in Ireland feel quite a close 


kinship to our fellow Presbyterians in the- 


United States. As a matter of fact, we 

claim at least part of the credit for get- 

ting your church going over there, al- 

though now we are a very small body com- 
pared with your great church... . 

—Rev. THomas A. PATTERSON 

Lylehill, County Antrim 

North Ireland 
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“A Matter of Self Denial” 

« We drove down famed Dewey Boule- 
vard . . . , turned down what at home 
would be an alley but here was a street, 
into a driveway, and saw through the open 
windows the familiar faces and figures of 
our fellow missionaries here in Manila— 
drinking coffee, visiting, relaxing after a 
hot, busy day. Dr. Little, our field secre- 
tary, had returned. He had been in the 
United States for two months ironing out 
our problems. . . . Foremost in the think- 
ing of each one of us was our desire to 
learn Board decisions on our work for the 
next year. ... What about recruits? What 
about new projects? ... 

We have sixty-four Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries in the Philippines. Our requested 
force list was for twenty-two field mis- 
sionaries. As we made out the list we 
were afraid it was wishful thinking, but 
how we need those people. There are nine 
short termers who will retire this term; 
we have lost two because of health, two 
more because of family reasons. How 
many are we to get next year? The seven- 
teen we need just to hold our present 
work, the twenty-two so we can answer 
the innumerable calls for more workers? 
No—two, two recruits for the Philippines. 

And what about our building program? 
We are far from recovering from the de- 
struction of the war, but we’re not just 
looking backward. There are new fields 
to conquer. This year the University of 
the Philippines moved about fifteen miles 
from Manila. We should right now have a 
student center, men’s and women’s dormi- 
tories, a pastor’s house. What have we? 
Two quonsets used as a combined women’s 
dormitory and study hall. ... 

We are to be allowed two new projects, 
and both are really old ones, long over- 
due: the completion of the church at Sil- 
liman and our share of the cost of a men’s 
dormitory for Union Theological Semi- 
nary. Just one church [in the United 
States] is announcing improvements which 
will cost as much as the total building pro- 
gram allowed in this year’s budget of The 
Board of Foreign Missions, not just for the 
Philippines, but for all mission work 
around the world. 

We know that isn’t due just to the lack 
of gifts at home. We know that the ter- 
rific inflation of our living costs is also re- 
sponsible for the limitation of the program 
here. But must that work be limited? ... 
It isn’t a matter of slowing down the work 
at home. It shouldn’t be. It’s a matter of 
self-denial for each one of us .. . for if 
we really mean “Thy Kingdom come” we 
have to bring it about. 

—Mrs. Evcene A. HESsEL 
Manila, Philippines 
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«A FINGER IN 
YOUR UTAH PIE” 


One Sunday the leading banker of In- 
dianapolis came to the President of 
Utah’s Westminster College, after listen- 
ing to the thrilling story of this unique 
missionary college at the heart of Mor- 
monism, and me ob “How can I get a 
finger in your Utah Pie?” 

Down in his banking office the next 
day this scholarly Presbyterian elder 
learned more about this Presbyterian 
college which was “blossoming in the 
desert”’ and put “his finger in the Utah 
pie.” Through succeeding years he told 
a growing line of friends of his discovery 
of this college in the far west. 

Perhaps to-day’s story of the growth 
of this strategic college will intrigue you. 
For details address 

PRESIDENT ROBERT D. STEELE, 

Utah’s Westminster College, 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah. 




















The Comptons of Wooster 


“The formulae for producing outstanding children may vary, but there 


are always some constants. Devoted and intelligent parents are one.” 


By JOHN D. McKEE 


F pcmmpeges FIRE on a cold December 
night in 1901 wiped out the Old Main 
Hall on the campus of the College of 
Wooster. Young Karl Compton remem- 
bered well the tears of his vital and ener- 
getic mother as she said, ‘‘Now the children 
can’t go to college, and I so wanted that 
opportunity for them.” She lived to see 
her four children, Karl, Mary, Wilson, and 
Arthur, collect a total of sixty honorary 
degrees and a list of achievements that 
require a full page in Who’s Who to re- 
cord 

New buildings replaced the burned hall, 
and the close-knit family life in the plain 
Victorian frame house in the small shady 
Ohio college town of Wooster went on as 
before. The formulae for producing out- 
standing children may vary, but there are 
always some constants. Devoted and in- 
telligent parents are one. 

When Otelia Augsburger and Elias 
Compton were married in 1886, they had 
planned to become foreign missionaries. 
They didn’t go overseas, but they did be- 
come missionaries choosing the struggling 
young Presbyterian College of Wooster as 





All together in 1937, 


6 


(left to right) Mr. 


Compton, Mrs. Arthur Compton, Wilson, Karl, Arthur, and 


their field, at a salary of $1,500 a year. 
“How can missionaries ever arrive who 
have not first been trained in Christian 
colleges?”’ Mrs. Compton asked. 

Elias Compton, an Ohio farm boy, came 
to Wooster in 1876. From that time on, 
he was associated with the college as stu- 
dent, professor, and dean for fifty years. 

Otelia Compton was a graduate of West- 
ern College for Women at Oxford, Ohio, 
and was interested in the fine arts, hav- 
ing studied drawing and painting, and she 
both studied and taught piano. She also 
had very direct ideas about raising chil- 
dren. 


First it was elephants 


When Arthur was ten years old he wrote 
an essay taking issue with experts on why 
some elephants were five-toed and some 
three-toed. He brought it to his mother, 
and she had a hard time to keep from 
laughing. But sue knew how seriously he 
took his ideas and sat down and worked 
with him. Karl Compton could be ab- 
sorbed in Indian fighting, Mary in lin- 
guistics, and Wilson in baseball—to them 
all she brought the same interested atten- 
tion. 

“The reason why many parents laugh 


and Mrs. Elias 


at a child,” Mrs. Compton once said, “is 
that they have no interest in the child's 
affairs. The mother and father cannot re- 
tain their influence over their children 
if their children’s life is foreign to them. 
And it isn’t enough to encourage a child; 
the parents must participate in his inter- 
ests. They must work with him, and if 
this interest turns out to be something 
about which they know nothing, it is their 
business to educate themselves. If they 
don’t, the child will discover their ig- 
norance and lose his respect for them.” 

The four Comptons were encouraged to 
inquire, to experiment, and their mother 
abetted in their experiments even when 
they sometimes turned out to be riskier 
than she liked. Thus, when Wilson, to save 
himself the trouble of walking, rigged up 
a cable tram that ran on pulleys from the 
house to the barn, she herself unhesitat- 
ingly took a ride. 


Then it was aeronautics 


In 1907, fifteen-year-old Arthur got in- 
terested in the new science of aeronautics. 
He sent away to the Smithsonian Institute 
for all the scientific material they had on 
the subject. But he needed and got his 
parents financial help for the materials for 





Compton, Mary and Herbert Rice, (standing) Mrs. Wilson 
Mrs. Karl Compton. Above is their College Avenue home. 
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the forty-foot glider he designed and built. 
Both parents were on hand to applaud as 
he took off in it from the top of a hill 
and got it successfully into the air. They 
were also there when it crashed at the 
bottom a few second later and were 
mightily relieved that he could walk away 
from it. 

Later when Arthur was seventeen, his 
interest shifted to astronomy, and his 
mother and father brought him from Lu- 
cerne a small but good telescope. He 
promptly rigged up an astronomical clock 
from abandoned clock parts and some sup- 
plementary cog wheels of his own mak- 
ing, attached the telescope to a camera, 
and proceeded to photograph stars and 
planets. He later took an excellent photo- 
graph of Halley’s comet. 


Alert to their problems 

Elias Compton, approving and admir- 
ing everything his wife did, once said of 
her role as mother, “She watched the 
psychic initiatives of her children, quietly 
ministering to their mental, emotional, 
and religious interests, placing before 
them stimulating projects and books, read- 
ing to them, alert to their problems, win- 
ning and never betraying or making light 
of their close confidence.” 

As might be expected it was a pro- 
foundly religious household. Family 
prayers and grace before meals were ha- 
bitual. But more than that, Otelia Comp- 
ton was alert for neighborhood situations 
where her whole family could help. She 
once told a close friend of a prayer which 
she said daily throughout her life; “Our 
Father, direct, control, suggest today, all 
I plan or do or say, that all my powers 
with all my might, in Thy sole glory may 
unite.” 

She was, of course, a busy and hard- 
working woman. Her use of time grew out 
of clear-thinking philosophy and practical 
planning. A friend tells of coming into 
the sewing room where Mrs. Compton 
was at work, an open book beside her 
on the sewing machine. It was entitled, 
Prayer for Missions. Mrs. Compton ex- 
plained that as she sat darning stockings 
and making buttonholes, she could follow 
her prayer book, praying for the mission- 
aries in their fields, thus saving time. 


Terrific competitors 

The boys not only possessed endlessly 
inquisitive, inventive minds; they were 
athletes and terrific competitors with one 
another. While at college in Wooster all 
were on football and baseball teams. Karl 
was probably the best drop kicker in the 
college history, and Wilson, a four-letter 
man, was good enough at baseball to war- 
rant a tryout for a ‘pro’ team. 

But the Compton parents had ideas 
about athletics too. Dean Compton re- 
quired all college athletes to maintain av- 
erages higher than that required by the 
college for passing, but his own sons had 
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Stoically enduring their Sunday best, the four young Comptons, Arthur, Karl, 
Mary, and Wilson concentrate before the camera for a childhood photograph. 


to produce marks twenty to twenty-five 
points higher than that if they were to 
play. To this day the Comptons like noth- 
ing better than to compete with each other 
at a game. The host of the day names it, 
and it’s neck and neck for all of them, 
from playing golf to pitching pennies on 
the rug, or catching peanuts in their 
mouths. 

When the children were all less than 
ten years old, they made their first trip 
to Otsego Lake, Michigan. Tents were 
used in the early days, later came a cabin. 
Here the active Comptons found new sub- 
jects to get a grip on: nature, woodcraft, 
the bright summer stars. Swimming, sail- 
ing, fishing, all were a joy to the competi- 
tive boys. Today three generations of the 
clan still gather there in the summer 
where the brothers have homes on ad- 
joining shore acres. 

The children all had regular chores in 
the Compton home, but household duties 
were never allowed to interfere with either 
school work or recreation. This explains 
in part how they were able to work their 
way through Wooster College, play on 
teams, and win honors. 

After college Mary Compton Rice and 
her husband Herbert Rice were commis- 
sioned as missionaries to India and have 
spent a lifetime of service there. Herbert 
Rice is now vice-president of the Uni- 
versity of the Punjab. Together they have 
made a distinguished record as Christian 
educators in India. 


National honors 

Karl, Arthur, and Wilson went on to 
Princeton Graduate School and then into 
teaching. From then on news of honors 
and fame on a national scale began to 
come home regularly to the old house on 
College Avenue. 

Karl went from a Princeton professor- 
ship to the presidency of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. As head of 


one of the world’s leading scientific in- 
stitutions, he was engaged in many com- 
plex services to education, government, 
and industry. In this capacity, too, he was 
head of the gigantic research program 
carried on at M.I.T. during the war, in- 
cluding the development of radar. He has 
now resigned from M.I.T., but has be- 
come chairman of the Corporation. This 
is a full-time position which he will re- 
sume after completing his current assign- 
ment in Washington as civilian chairman 
of the Research and Development Board 
of the National Military Establishment. 
Wilson Compton, after teaching at 
Dartmouth, became secretary and general 
manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association in 1918. This agency 
is well known because of its research in 
forest products and forest conservation. 
After twenty-five years’ service there, 
Dr. Compton was elected president of the 
State College of Washington and the 
State Experiment Station at Pullman. 


Nobel Prize for Arthur 


Arthur Compton was thirty-five, a pro- 
fessor of physics at the University of Chi- 
cago, when he received the Nobel prize 
for his discovery of the change of wave- 
lengths of X-rays when scattered. Five 
years later he directed the world cosmic 
ray survey. During the war he was direc- 
tor of the metallurgical laboratory that 
produced, fearfully and secretly, under 
the stadium at Stagg Field, the first atomic 
chain reaction. He is now the Chancellor 
of Washington University in St. Louis. 

But the four Compton children were 
not the only ones in the Compton family 
to be awarded recognition and honorary 
degrees. In 1933 Western College, Mrs. 
Compton’s alma mater, gave her an LL.D. 
degree, “to mark its pride in her rich 
achievement as a wife, a mother, a friend 
of youth, a servant of the Church.” Six 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Dr. Calvin Schnucker of the University of Dubuque baptizes one of thirty-seven 
persons presented to him at Easter Sunday service at Coal Valley, Illinois, 


Presbyterian Church. Assisting him 


is Elder Clyde Lees, who headed a six- 


week New Life Movement campaign which brought sixty-nine members into church. 


The New Life Movement: 


100,000 Can’t Be Wrong 

The Presbyterian Church’s New Life 
Movement is two years and four months 
old this month. To get an idea of how this 
great project in evangelism has been far- 
ing, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE last month sent a 
questionnaire to Presbyterian churches of 
assorted sizes and locations throughout 
the country. Thirty-seven churches, rang- 
ing in size from 115 to 1,641, replied. 
Their answers indicate how the member- 
ship drive is going, not only in the churches 
surveyed, but pretty nearly everywhere. 

The thirty-seven churches had an aver- 
age increase in membership of 14.3 per 
cent in 1947. In 1948, the percentage gain 
was precisely the same, although in actual 
numbers the gain was greater because of 
the new members added in 1947. About 
two-thirds of the churches took in a 
larger percentage of members in 1948 than 
they did in 1947. 

In answer to the question, “Do you 
attribute your increased membership to 
the New Life Movement?” twenty-six of 
the pastors gave a positive “yes,” five 
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said “partly,” two said “no.” One of the 
pastors attributed the poor results of his 
church’s visitation program to “the nature 
of our community.” 

Judging from the survey, the New Life 
Movement is a shot in the arm where 
giving is concerned, All but one of the 
thirty-seven churches surveyed have in- 
creased their giving toward both benevo- 
lences and local church expenses in the 
past two years. In 1948 this amounted to 
an increase of 54 per cent over the pre- 
vious year in local giving, and 35 per cent 
over the previous year for benevolences. 
The biggest surge in benevolence giving 
was shown by the Schwamb Memorial 
Church of Charleston, West Virginia, 
which raised $80 in 1947 and then jumped 
to $1.300 in 1948—an increase of 1,525 
per cent. 

One of the New Life Movement goals 
is starting 300 new churches and church 
schools. Of thirty-seven churches sur- 
veyed, six had established a total of eight 
new churches and two new church schools. 

One of the six was the First Presby- 
terian Church of Yuma, Arizona, a 
church of 466 members which started 


three churches in nearby towns and in- 
creased its benevolence giving by 300 per 
cent over 1947. 

Although the New Life Movement 
started in January, 1947, many of the 
Presbyterian churches in the country are 
only now getting started in the New Life 
Movement. This has been attributed by 
some to the “slow burning” nature of 
Presbyterians. Among the churches sur- 
veyed by PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, however, 
a majority seemed to have gotten off to a 
fast start. Nineteen of them started send- 
ing out visitation teams some time in 1947, 
fifteen churches got around to it early in 
1948, while only two had waited as long 
as 1949 to begin. 

A few figures are now available on 
the progress of the New Life Movement as 
a whole. The total number of new mem- 
bers brought into the church in 1947 is ap- 
proximately 211,449; in 1948, an estimated 
221,000. Taken together, these two years 
have brought in more new members than 
any other two years in the history of the 
Church. Compared with the yearly aver- 
age of 154,930 for the five years previous 
to 1947, the average for the New Life 
years has been (subject to final check) 
216,224. 

An interesting fact is that the New 
Life Movement is eliminating many so- 
called members by urging a “house-clean- 
ing” of church rolls to bring them up to 
date. There has never been a period in 
which so many persons have been sus- 
pended or dismissed from local congrega- 
tions. Yet, taking this into consideration, 
plus the fact that a certain number of 
those listed as “new” members are actually 
transfers from other Presbyterian churches, 
it is safe to estimate that the past two 
years have brought 100,000 people into 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., who 
would not have been there without the 
New Life Movement. 


Professor’s Challenge 


The story of the New Life Movement 
is also the story of a pastorless church in 
a peaceful farm valley in western Illinois. 

The Coal Valley Presbyterian Church 
of Coal Valley, Hlinois (population 250), 
had been without a minister since last 
November. Students of the University of 
Dubuque (Iowa) Theological Seminary had 
been coming to preach at the 146-member 
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church, but Elder Clyde Lees wanted to 
have an ordained minister for the church’s 
Easter service. 

One day just before Lent he went to 
see Dr. Calvin Schnucker, head of the 
University of Dubuque Rural Church De- 
partment. He said to the minister-profes- 
sor, “It’s fine to have these young fellows, 
but how about an ordained minister once 
in a while? What would it take to get 
you down there for Easter?” 

Dr. Schnucker said, “Twenty-five new 
members.” 

Mr. Lees accepted the professor’s chal- 
lenge, and it was an amazed Dr. Schnucker 
who went down to Coal Valley for Easter. 
In addition to preaching an Easter ser- 
mon, Dr. Schnucker took sixty-nine new 
Presbyterians into the Coal Valley church 
and in addition baptized thirty-seven peo- 
ple. 

Elder Lees and ten of his fellow lay- 
men had compiled a list of 125 prospects 
for church membership, and in six weeks 
had increased the size of their church by 
almost 50 per cent. And all this without 
the aid of a minister. Since the start of 
the Coal Valley New Life drive both 
church attendance and church school at- 
tendance have increased by over 80 per 
cent. The church has installed a new 
kitchen unit and has just finished paying 
for a new electric organ. Next week the 
Coal Valley Presbyterian Church will have 
a new minister. 

After the big Easter service, somebody 
said to one of the laymen who had worked 
with Mr. Lees, “This certainly must be 
a wonderful day for you.” 

The layman replied, “Well, it is, and 
then again, it isn’t. My question is, think 
of what we should have been doin’ all this 
time.” 


One Dollar Church 


The congregation of the new Presby- 
terian church in the Bowers Station sec- 
tion of Charleston, West Virginia, dedi- 
cated their new church building last Sun- 
day. The building itself cost them one 
dollar, due to the president of a refining 
company and the members of Charleston’s 
Schwamb Memorial Presbyterian Church. 

Back in 1927, a former pastor of the 
Schwamb church and some church school 
members began a church school in the 
public school building at Bowers Station. 
The school struggled to keep alive until 
general disinterest finally forced it to close 
in 1946. 

Then the Schwamb Memorial Church be- 
gan its New Life program. One member of 
the congregation presented the church with 
a building lot in the Bowers Station com- 
munity. And in the meantime the Elk 
Refining Company had purchased the old 
school building. Two men from the con- 
gregation went to the president of the re- 
fining company to inquire about purchas- 
ing the building, which they felt could be 
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inexpensively converted into a church. 

When the men left the president’s office, 
he had sold them the $10,000 school build- 
ing for one dollar. With the help of a 
loan-grant from the Board of National 
Missions, the former school building was 
moved to the new lot, altered, repaired, 
and refinished. 

The Reverend John M. Hart, pastor of 
the Schwamb Memorial Church, held a 
preaching mission and visitation teams 
called in the Bowers Station community. 

The New Life church now has forty- 
two members on its rolls. 


New Life in Michigan 


The New Life Movement has been, in 
many cases, the tonic that has changed 
churches from listless, ailing things into 
vigorous, useful contributors to commu- 
nity life. 

One place where New Life has been 
given the credit for working a transforma- 
tion is the first Presbyterian Church of 
Jackson, Michigan. 

When the New Life Movement started 
this church had: (1) a membership of 
850, (2) a budget of $14,000, (3) benevo- 
lence giving of $1,000, (4) a surprising 
record of suspending three members for 
every four received. 

Pastor John W. Wimberly says, “The 
life of the church was at low ebb. There 
was no men’s program, only one youth 
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group, four women’s groups, and poor 
Sunday attendance.” 

Then “new life” came to the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Jackson. Here is the 
picture nqw: (1) present membership is 
1,253, (2) the budget is $31,000, (3) be- 
nevolence giving $6,080, (4) suspensions 
are at a low rate—in 1948 there were only 
seventeen, (5) a Youth Budget has been 
started; in 1947 it was $800, this year it 
has swelled to $2,500, (6) there are nine 
women’s groups functioning, with an in- 
crease in active membership of 200, (7) 
there is a men’s group, with a member- 
ship of 150 and a high level of interest, 
(8) charch attendance has increased stead- 
ily to an average of a little over 500 per 
Sunday. 

“Perhaps the very finest indication,” 
Pastor Wimberly says, “is this: the church 
has never in its history had a candidate 
for the ministry. There are now two of 
our very finest young men who are candi- 
dates. This fall one is entering Princeton, 
and another McCormick. Two more will 
be taken under care of presbytery in the 
next two weeks. 

“All the way through the church— 
members, officers, youth—there is a new 
spirit. This has not come easily. There 














The Rev. James Witherspoon (second from left) will have no trouble now traveling 
between the three mountain churches he is pastor of in the Ows-Lee Parish, 
Kentucky. The tires were a present to him from the Men’s Club of Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Akron, Ohio. The Second Presbyterian Church, Lexington, 


Kentucky, is also interested in Mr. Witherspoon’s work. As part of their 
New Life Movement, members of the Lexington church are. helping to build 
a manse for Mr. Witherspoon and his wife (above) at Cow Creek, Kentucky. 
Others in picture are Rev. William MacCalmont, pastor of Akron’s West- 


minster Church (left), and John Jacobson, president, Westminster Men’s Club. 
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has been much wrestling and uncertainty. 
But this past winter has suddenly worked 
its miracles, and the people are now pull- 
ing together in a fine, united, enthusiastic 
manner. New Life has worked, not only 
on those brought in, but those already 
here.” 


New Life Church 


This is how the newly-organized First 
Presbyterian Church of Englewood, Colo- 
rado, received a new member and built 
a church. 

Starting a congregation in Englewood, 
a Denver suburb, was a New Life Move- 
ment project of the Corona Presbyterian 
Church in Denver. Wrote the Reverend 
Robert S. Lutz, pastor of the Corona 
Church: “Mrs. W. came to the new church 
which we had organized in Englewood ... 
while were being held in the 
small home of a retired Presbyterian min- 
ister. 

“TI went to visit her later, and talked to 
her husband, a building contractor, who 
had never gone to church nor been bap- 
tized. . . . However just one or two Sun- 
days after that, Mr. W. came to church 
for the first time. . .. He has never missed 
services from that day to this. ... 

“A new church had to be built. 


services 


Mr. W. became the chief worker and 
building superintendent for the new 
church. He provided money out of his 


own pocket to get materials when the 
church did not have the money at the 
proper moment. He persuaded the lumber 
company to provide materials at a dis- 
count and to withhold the bills until the 
church could pay them. 

“Several months after he had joined 
the church and was baptized, I went to 
see Mrs. W. again... . She said, ‘I am so 
happy. I have been praying for this for 
thirty-five years.’ ” 

Construction on the Englewood Church 
has now progressed far enough for the 
congregation to hold services there and in 
the new church school building. 


Admission Fee: 
One New Member 


Members of the East Liberty Presby- 
terian Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
have started a new society known as the 
Order of Saint Andrew. The entrance re- 
quirement: the name of a prospect who 
later joins the church, 

The project is part of East Liberty 
Church’s New Life Movement. Its pur- 
pose is to encourage members to submit 
names of people outside the church so that 
visitation teams may interest an entirely 
new group of people in the church. 
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The order was named for St. Andrew, 
Simon Peter’s brother, who “first findeth 
his own brother.” (John 1:41) 

According to Pastor W. Sherman Skin- 
ner, this phase of getting strangers into 
the church will be the real test of the New 
Life Movement. Already the church has 
received 350 members through its visita- 
tion program in the past year. 


Over the Quota 


Grasshopper plagues, dust storms, mud, 
and snow haven't hindered the progress 
of the New Life Movement in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Britton, South 
Dakota. 

“Ours,” writes Pastor J. Henry Irwin, 
“is a story of a country church at work 








MORE NEXT ISSUE 


Because of the importance of the 
subject and the many stories received, 
the May 28th issue of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire will carry more news about the 
progress of the New Life Movement. 
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with zeal and consecration.” 

“The town of Britton has a population 
of only 1,600. Theoretically the com- 
munity is ‘overchurched,’ having six, two 
of which are Lutheran because of the 
large proportion of Scandinavian and Ger- 
man people. 

“Ten years ago we reported a mem- 
bership of 612. Then came dust storms 
and grasshoppers, and seventy families 
(200 members) left Britton for California, 
Washington, and other points west. We 
began to climb again slowly, but two or 
three vears ago my prospect list seemed 
almost exhausted. 

“Then came the New Life Movement. 
Our quota of 174 new members looked 
pretty big, but we started to work. We 
used six or eight teams of men for evan- 
gelistic visitation; ten teams of ladies 
went out before each Communion for 
social visitation. We put back on our list 
—and won—quite a few people we had 
given up as impossible before. We reached 
out into the country districts and un- 
churched communities. 

“The severe weather and almost im- 
passable roads were no handicap. People 


thought their souls and religion were 
worth something when men would show 
such interest in them as to drive ten 
miles or more through mud and snow, and 
sometimes in sub-zero weather. ... 

“Well, yesterday we received our 175th 
mernaber.” 

The Britton congregation hasn’t con- 
fined New Life work to its own church. 

“Teams of our men went to the church 
at Pierpont twenty-five miles away to help 
rally and organize, and another carload 
went to Powell (120 miles) and McIntosh 
(250 miles) to help them organize,’ Mr 
Irwin added. 


Housing Problem 


Add to the list of those with housing 
problems Chicago’s little Bellwood Pres- 
byterian Church. 

With pews enough to accommodate only 
160 persons, the church on Good Friday 
had to make room somehow for 180 new 
members who were joining the church. 

The 180 were recruited in two months 
of home calls made in the surrounding 
community by the pastor, the Reverend 
Thomas Napolitan, and a fellow minister, 
the Reverend Samuel Bauer of the Co- 
lumbus Manor Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago. 

The seemingly impossible in seating ar- 
rangements was accomplished by the pas- 
tor and his pretty wife, Fannie, by bring- 
ing in extra chairs from the manse and 
elsewhere. 

“We had 210 members when we 
started our membership drive February 15 
so this is an increase of 86 per cent; mak- 
ing room for them takes some planning,” 
says Pastor Napolitan. “I’ve been culti- 
vating the friendship of newcomers out 
here, but we haven’t tried to rush them 
into the church,” he says quietly. “When 
people get into a new home, the home is 
bound to be their first love for a couple 
of years. But I kept a file of the names 
of the new Protestant families on our 
Chamber of Commerce list. Three months 
ago we started intensive calling. 

“The Reverend Mr. Bauer and I called 
on wives in the daytime, and if they 
seemed at all interested we went back and 
saw the husband and wife together at 
night.” 

Most of the new members have already 
signed up to do some work for the church 
—everything from painting and repairing 
furniture to picking up children who need 
transportation to Sunday school. 

Every new family has a church officer 
as a “big brother.” The church officer en- 
tertains the new family in his home and 
introduces them into church activities. 


Coffee Class 

When the New Life Movement got 
under way, the First Presbyterian Church 
of Huntington, Indiana, like most other 
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Presbyterian churches, picked “visitation 
teams” from among its members, assigned 
them the mission of calling at homes to 
talk to people about joining the church. 
One of the homes visited belonged to a 
young college professor who had just 
moved from another town. The visit was 
successful, and the professor and his fam- 
ily agreed to join the church. 

A short while later, the church mem- 
bers decided they ought to have a young 
adults group. The young professor and 
his wife offered to help organize one and 
suggested a “coffee class” as a means of 
attracting members. Now, thanks to these 
two, the Coffee Class is an established 
institution at Huntington Presbyterian 
Church, the members of the group gather- 
ing in the church kitchen every Sunday 
morning to discuss religion over steaming 
cups of coffee. 


It Makes a Difference 


To new and old members of Presby- 
terian churches all over the country, the 
New Life Movement has meant more than 
merely attending church each Sunday. 

A young man, Donald Gray, of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Edwardsville, 
Illinois, made the decision to enter the 
ministry because of New Life. According 
to Pastor Frank Kinsman, Mr. Gray is the 
first person to enter the ministry from 
this church in 130 years. 

Among the couples received through 
visitation at the Wheeler Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church in Omaha, Nebraska, 
was one composed of a former Roman 
Catholic and a Jew. During the next 
visitation period the former Jew joined 


one of the laymen teams calling on other 
people. He told his pastor, the Reverend 
George Bancroft, that it was the most 
satisfying experience he had ever had. 

“In personal stories of the New Life 
Movement,” wrote the Reverend John W. 
Wimberly, First Presbyterian Church, 
Jackson, Michigan, “the most moving 
has been that of a young woman who en- 
rolled her children in our church school. 
She herself had never had any church rela- 
tionships. . One of our couples called 
on her. She joined this last Easter. 

“We did not know then that her 
second marriage was on the rocks. : 
But this was the case. She was deserted 
with three children and a mother to care 
for. 

“Not long ago she said to me, ‘You 
have no idea how much my faith has 
meant this past year. If it had not been 
for the church, I would have hit the 
depths and gone back to the gutter. Now 
I feel for the first time that I am mature. 
It has made a woman out of me. You 
can never know how much this church 
means to me.’ 

“Had it not been for the New Life 
visitation,’ said Mr. Wimberly, “she 
would not have turned our way... . If 
this church had done nothing during the 
past four years, this would justify its 
existence.” 


The Members Speak 


What do laymen and think 
about the New Life Movement? Follow- 
ing are some of the comments which Pres- 
byterians in different parts of the country 
made when asked this question. 


women 

















Church fires aren’t the only ones that concern the Reverend Dean Kaufman, 


assistant pastor of the 
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Deer Park Baptist 
Kaufman (center) attends many fires as chaplain of city’s 


Church, Kentucky. Mr. 


‘ire Department. 
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In Duluth, Minnesota, members of 
the Glen Avon Presbyterian Church were 
amazed at the results. 

A young professor's wife, who has 
moved about considerably because of her 
husband's work, said, “I have never seen 
a church with so many capable members 
who are willing to work for their church.” 
One of the trustees admitted, “I cannot 
remember that we have ever before had 
an Every Member Canvass in which we 
over-subscribed our proposed budget with 
pledges.” 

New Life committee chairman Stuart 
Bradley said, “It’s a thrill to call on our 
men to go out visiting. .. . Rarely do we 
have anyone turn us down... .” 

And the people who do the calling 
have a lot to say, too. One of the men 
from the Denver Boulevard Presbyterian 
Church in San Antonio, Texas, who had 
done visitation work, said, “I appreciate 
being asked to call because I am getting a 
thrill out of it. It is such a pleasure to 
see how eager people are to have you 
call on them... .” 

An elder in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Athens, Texas, said, “I feel that 
the New Life Movement does more to 
those who make the calls than it does to 
anyone else. It create a surer 
foundation on which our spiritual struc- 
ture is built... .” 

In the First Presbyterian Church of 
Canon City, Colorado, which has in- 
creased membership from 420 to 642 in 
two vears, a layman said, “I had always 
felt I belonged to the church until that 
visitation call. Afterwards, I really knew 
I was a part of it.” 

Fred L. Brunke of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Campbell, Nebraska, said, 
“We laymen have certainly fallen far short 
of doing our Christian duties in our vari- 
ous churches. It seems to me that we 
have expected our ministers to do and 
carry out everything. .. . Really, if we 
laymen go into this New Life Movement 
as it has been planned . . . I would say 
that it could easily prove to be one of 
the greatest steps for the advancement of 
Christ’s Church on earth. . . .” 

The women have been learning new 
things, too. Another member of the 
Campbell, Nebraska, church, said, “As a 
Christian I discovered I was in a rut. I 
was teaching a Sunday school class, a 
member of the Missionary Society, and 
attending church as usual, but through 
New Life literature and the reports and 
efforts of our pastor (the Reverend G. J. 
Ver Steeg) and elders . . . I saw where 
this rut was leading. . . . Through a re- 
newing of my faith, in our family devo- 
tions and by prayer, I have been able 
to get... into a new track.” 


seems to 
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@ Cues for Concern 


Atlantic Pact Considerations 


OR THE PAST SIX MONTHS a major item of world news 

has been the North Atlantic Pact. That is as it should 
be. The American people, in entering into the North Atlan- 
tic Defense Pact (assuming that it is approved by the U.S. 
Senate), take a momentous step. The State Department 
has therefore taken special pains to inform the American 
people and the U.S. Senate in detail regarding the pact. 
Any American who has not read the pact by now does not 
take his citizenship responsibility seriously. 

The open hearings before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee will offer the American people another 
opportunity for full consideration of this step. In the hear- 
ings it may be that the committee will decide to add certain 
“conditions” whereby the United States will ratify this 
treaty. This was done in the case of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact. 

During the course of the hearings it is expected that 
various citizen groups will propose some of these “condi- 
tions.” These may include: (1) that the pact and the lend- 
lease program for military supplies be approved now, but 
that they not become operative for a year, during which 
time a determined effort toward world disarmament be 
made through the United Nations; (2) that certain wording 
be changed to make the pact completely consistent with 
the United Nations Charter; (3) that the pact may not be 
invoked as a result of internal uprising, nor for the defense 
of colonies; (4) that the pact be opened to all nations who 
wish to join it; (5) that the term of it be changed to read 
a five-year review instead of a ten-year, with a ten-year 
termination instead of a twenty; (6) that the pact will 
become inoperative if and when a successful disarmament 
conference is held; (7) that there be a clear cut provision 
to exclude Germany and Spain. 

Will the pact be ratified by the Senate? The Con- 
stitution requires that all treaties be ratified by two-thirds 
vote of the Senate. This means “yea” votes of sixty-four 
Senators. A very recent unofficial poll of the Senate indi- 
cates that sixty senators will vote “yea” and nine will vote 
“nay.” Some twenty-seven senators are now “on the 
fence.” It is significant, however, as we go to press, that 
all the members of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate except two are in the “yea” column, and those 
two are among the “on the fence” group. Moreover, the 
pact is a defense measure, and Congress usually votes in 
favor of defense measures. 

Many questions, however, are being raised by people 
close to the political scene in Washington. Among these 
questions are: does the public understand that accepting 
the pact means U.S. military aid? The estimates thus far 
indicates the cost for the first year will be $1.5 billion to 
$1.8 billion. Do they understand that the intention of 
Congress is to do this in addition to the current defense 
budget of $16 billion? Do they understand that this will 
probably mean an increase in taxes, even without any social 
welfare legislation? Do they understand that controls and 
allocation of scarce material will have to continue and may 
be made tighter in spots to meet these commitments? 

The Defense Budget. The House of Representatives 
has recently approved a defense budget totalling nearly $16 
billion. The vote was 271-1. This represents some $600 
million more than requested by the planners of the budget 
in the defense establishment. The amount requested for the 
draft was cut in half. The amount asked to establish 
U.M.T. was transferred to the Air Corps—this in spite of 


reports of several commissions, including the Hoover Com- 
mission on Reorganization, that the defense establishment 
should change many of its practices and thereby save 
money. 

Again, both those within the government and those on 
the sidelines in Washington today are asking why Con- 
gress does not insist that the recommendations of these 
commissions be followed rather than Congress going the 
defense establishment one better. The defense establish- 
ment might be persuaded to find the $1.5 billion needed 
for the North Atlantic Pact within its own budget. 

Other legislation. A good housing bill in line with 
action of the General Assembly is now moving in Congress. 
It will provide for considerable slum clearance and good 
financing features for private building through F.H.A. and 
cooperative building projects. A bill to provide for better 
F.H.A. housing features for Alaska has now become law. 
Statehood for both Alaska and Hawaii are stalled in the 
Rules Committee of the House. 

The Judd Bill to remove immigration and citizenship 
restriction from persons of Asia and Pacific background is 
completely stalled in the Senate Judiciary Committee even 
though it has passed the House. The second year of the 
European Recovery Program has now been approved, but 
concerned people must watch for the approval of the E.R.P. 
appropriation bill to see that adequate funds are granted 
to continue this most vital U.S. undertaking. 

In the meantime talk is mounting in the Capital on point 
four of the President’s inaugural address. Like Secretary 
Marshall’s address at Harvard two years ago, which resulted 
in the European Recovery Program, this recommendation 
is catching the imagination of the people. Said the Presi- 
dent, “Our aim should be to help the free peoples of the 
world, through their own efforts, to produce more... . 
We invite other countries to pool their technological re- 
sources in this undertaking. . . . This should be a coopera- 
tive enterprise in which all nations work together through 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies wherever 
practicable. . . .” 

A recent State Department release states that, “In de- 
veloping the program, the U.S. will utilize present activities, 
both private and governmental, in the fields of international 
technical assistance and economic advancement. Extensive 
assistance along the lines set forth by the President is 
already being made available by private American organiza- 
tions and business enterprises and the U.S. Government. 
The President has requested Secretary of State Acheson to 
direct the necessary planning.” 

This plan is of vital interest to church people as it 
moves into the heart of the foreign mission area. What then 
are some of the projects that might be considered? In 
South America, modernization of agriculture and industry, 
and addition of jungle lands for use; in Africa, development 
of minerals, modern transportation, irrigation, and power 
projects; in the Middle East, flood control, irrigation, 
power development, sanitation, and further industrial de- 
velopment; in Asia, dams, irrigation, flood control, and 
industrial development; in Australia, irrigation, and soil 
reclamation. This is indeed a “bold new program,” and if 
democratically developed as the President envisions, it 
could be the greatest demonstration yet known of the un- 
selfish use of the great power and resources of the United 
States. It would indeed be a great weapon of love in this 
cold war. —FEeERN M. CoLBorN 
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Two Candidates 
Endorsed for Moderator 


Dr. Clifford Edward Barbour, of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, and Dr. Ralph Canfield 
McAfee, of Erie, Pennsylvania, have been 
endorsed by their presbyteries as candi- 
dates for Moderator of the 161st Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
US.A., at Buffalo, New York, May 19-25. 

With more than half of the 267 presby- 
teries of the Church heard from, Dr. 
McAfee and Dr. Barbour are the only 
candidates thus far endorsed for the mod- 
eratorship. Candidates may be nominated 
from the floor of the General Assembly by 
the commissioners. 

Both Dr. Barbour and Dr. McAfee have 
served in many positions of leadership in 
the Church. Dr. Barbour is the present 
Vice-Moderator and has been for twenty- 








Dr. Clifford Edward Barbour 


one years pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Knoxville. Dr. McAfee is 
pastor of the Church of the Covenant, 
Erie, which has a membership of over 
2,500. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Barbour, 
his church has grown to be one of the 
strong churches of the denomination. Each 
Sunday he preaches to overflow congrega- 
tions. He has been conspicuous as a pio- 
neer in the field of pastoral counseling 
and has ministered to thousands of people 
in trouble, of all classes and races through- 
out the city of Knoxville. He has served 
as president of the Knoxville Community 
Chest and as a member of hospital boards 
and welfare agencies of the city. 

Dr. Barbour has also been a leader 
in student work, having preached and con- 
ducted religious emphasis and counseling 
programs at many schools and colleges, 
including College of Wooster, Center Col- 
lege, Davidson College, Mississippi State 
College, and University of South Caro- 
lina. He has been dean of the School of 
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Religion at University of Tennessee for 
sixteen years and is a trustee of Mary- 
ville College, Tennessee. 

On the denominational level Dr. Bar- 
bour has served on the Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education, and is a member 
of its Council on Theological Education. 
He has assisted in the Faith and Life 
seminars conducted by the Board of Chris- 
tian Education among pastors across the 
country and will be the leader on pastoral 
counseling at the Summer School of the 
South, to be held this summer at John- 
son C. Smith University, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

Dr. McAfee has also held positions 
of large responsibility and leadership in 
the Church. He is a member of the Board 
of Christian Education. He served as 
chairman of the Social Education and Ac- 
tion Committee of the Board from 1941 to 





Dr. Ralph Canfield McAfee 


1945. In the Synod of Pennsylvania, he is 
a member of the synodical council. He 
is a member of the Board of Directors of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE and is a former mem- 
ber of the Permanent Judicial Commis- 
sion of the General Assembly. 

Dr. McAfee has been conspicuous as a 
leader in interdenominational work, hav- 
ing served as executive secretary of the 
Portland, Oregon, Council of Churches 
from 1919 to 1921, Kansas City Council 
of Churches from 1922 to 1926, and De- 
troit Council of Churches from 1927 to 
1937. He has been pastor of Church of the 
Covenant, Erie, since 1937, and under his 
pastorship the church has made impressive 
gains in membership and finances. 

One of Dr. McAfee’s special interests 
is the recruiting of qualified candidates 
from among the young people of his 
church for life work in the parish minis- 
try or in some form of full time religious 
service. At present three young men of 
the parish are in the ministry, through 
Dr. McAfee’s inspiration and influence. 
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Two others are students in theological 
seminary, two more are preparing to enter 
seminary, and a young woman of the 
church is preparing for the foreign field. 
The church has an active chapter of the 
Celtic Cross, which seeks to enlist young 
people for full time Christian service. Dr. 
McAfee has long been a leader of youth 
work going back to his years as a coun- 
selor to students at the University of Col- 
orado and the University of Washington, 
from 1913 to 1917. 

Dr. Barbour was born in Pittsburgh, 
January 26, 1895. He was graduated from 
University of Pittsburgh with the A.B. 
degree in 1921 and from Western Theo- 
logical Seminary with the Master of The- 
ology degree in 1922. He was ordained to 
the ministry in 1922. In 1928 he received 
the Ph.D. degree from University of 
Edinburgh. In 1923 he served as pastor 
of Bonnington Presbyterian Church, Edin- 
burgh. From 1924 to 1926 he was pastor 
of Herron Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh. In 1928 Dr. Barbour was 
called to his present pulpit at Knoxville. 

Dr. McAfee was born in Parkville, Mis- 
souri, November 5, 1888. He was gradu- 
ated from Park College, Parkville, a Pres- 
byterian Church-related college, in 1908. 
From 1908 to 1911 Dr. McAfee was assist- 
ant pastor at First Presbyterian Church, 
Youngstown. He was ordained in 1915. 





General Assembly to Hear 
Structure Group Report 


One of the most important pieces of 
business to come before the 161st General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., next week in Buffalo will be the 
report of the General Assembly’s Special 
Committee on Church Structure, Organiza- 
tion and Functioning. Appointed in 1947, 
this committee, for the past two years, 
has been working hard to acquaint itself 
with the present-day procedures of the 
Presbyterian Church, to study the chang- 
ing world and national conditions which 
influence the operations of the Church, 
and to make certain proposals calculated 
to improve these operations. 

The last time such a committee oper- 
ated was in 1923, when the Stone Com- 
mittee (named for chairman Dr. John 
Timothy Stone) reported to the 135th 
General Assembly meeting at Indianapolis, 
Indiana. At that time, recommendations 
made by the Stone Committee resulted in 
the merging of a dozen or more Church 
agencies into the present four Boards of 
the Church and the creation of a General 
Council to act as an agency of the General 
Assembly. 

This year the committee on church or- 
ganization and structure, headed by the 
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Reverend Dr. Robert B. Whyte of the 
First (Old Stone) Presbyterian Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, will have recom- 
mendations to make to the General As- 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE has asked the 
its preliminary 
recommendations 


also 


sembly 
committee for some of 
findings and general 


The following recommendations have been 


digested from a report sent to PREsBy- 
TERIAN LiFE by committee member Dr 
Paul C. Johnston, chaplain of Stanford 


University and former pastor of Im- 
manuel Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles. 
The full report will be in the hands of the 
commissioners to the General Assembly 
before the meeting begins. 

1. Regional approach to Presbyterian 
Church administration. The committee 
will dividing the United States 
into synods, which would meet 
annually to handle some of the secondary 
work of the General Assembly. 


2. Modification of 


pro} ose 


regional 


some presbytery 


lines throughout the country, including 


redistricting and merging of 
In accordance with the 


some exist- 
ing presbyteries 
constitution of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., 
suggested regional synods 

3. Changing of the General Assembly’s 
General Council from a Church agency to 
a representative executive committee for 
Church. The new General 
a general secretary, 


this job would be done by the 


the whole 
have 
liaison man between the 


would 
who would be a 
Council and the regional synods. 

4. Formation of a permanent and rep- 
resentative nominating committee for ap- 


pointments to Church Boards and com- 


Council 


missions 

election terms for 

commissioners to the General Assembly. 
Dr. Johnston that the regional 


synod recommendation would be a “major 


5. Change in the 
said 


step in the process of much-needed execu- 
tive decentralization,” and that the sug- 
gestion would modify “the present neces- 
sity that plans which involve our common 
welfare be made only in New York and 
Philadelphia and promoted at long range 
across the Church.” He added that it 
would “summon much more of the talent 
of (Church) members than has hitherto 
been active in leadership and better foster 
. both clergy and laity 
now 


a fellowship ot 
in the total Church enterprise 
the privilege of the comparative few who 
mav attend the General Assembly “ 
About the recommendation to 
strengthen the General 
Council, Dr. Johnston said, “The time has 
surely come when we Presbyterians should 


powers of the 


entrust responsibilities to our chosen 
leadership. The works of boards, agencies, 
synods, presbyteries, and men and wom- 


en’s organizations cry for such a clearing- 
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house. .. . We must have a body charged, 
not only with assuring that particular 
policies of any General Assembly are car- 
ried out, but with forecasting long-range 
plans that will ensure our most effective 
witness in this changing and dynamic age.” 
He added that the membership of the 
proposed new General Council should “be 
elected from the several regions of the 
Church, as is now not necessarily the 


case, 


Three Radio Networks to 
Cover General Assembly 

At least three of the nation’s major 
radio networks will carry programs origi- 
nating from the Presbyterian Church’s 
General Assembly which starts next week 
at Buffalo, New York. The three are the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company, and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 

The first of these programs will be the 
CBS “Church of the Air” on Sunday, May 
22, from 10:30 to 11:00 A.M., Eastern 
Daylight Time. It will be conducted by 
Dr. Jesse Hays Baird, retiring Moderator 
of the General Assembly. 

On May 22, from 11:15 to 11:30 P.M. 
(EDT) the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany will present, coast to coast, a panel 
discussion on “What Can I Do About the 
World Situation.” The panel will include 
Dr. S. Franklin Mack of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, Dr. Gordon W. Mattice 
of the Board of Education, and Dr. 
Alewyn L. Roberts of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions. 





“Highlights of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly” will be broadcast coast to coast 
by the National Broadcasting Company 
on Wednesday, May 25, from 12:15 to 
12:30 P.M. (EDT). Commentator will be 
Dr. Clayton T. Griswold, head of the 
Presbyterian Church's department of re- 
ligious radio and television. Dr. Griswold 
suggested that people interested in hear- 
ing these programs get in touch with their 
local stations on each of these networks 
to see what time the broadcasts will be 
carried. In some cases, because of local 
commitments, the programs may have to 
be carried by transcription after the sched- 
uled time of broadcast. Dr. Griswold 
added, “The number of local stations car- 
rying these broadcasts wil! depend pretty 
largely on the interest shown by Presby- 
terians in phoning them and asking them 
to do so.” 


Doctor’s Reward 


Dr. Robert R. Starr, thirty-five-year-old 
obstetrician of Salisbury, Maryland, seems 
to enjoy knocking himself out being 
useful. 

Between calls to deliver babies (they 
number somewhere around fifty a month) 
he helps out at the Presbyterian church— 
where he sings in the choir, directs music 
at the church school, conducts a prayer 
service every Wednesday evening, and 
holds down the chairmanship of the New 
Life committee. Besides this, he holds a 
prayer meeting in his office every Monday 
morning at 6:30 which anyone who is 


interested may attend. 





Dr. Robert Starr, soon to become medical missionary in Arizona, receives Salis- 
bury Award from Dr. Gene Stone, director of field work, Philadelphia Presby- 
tery. Dr. Stone (right) was Dr. Starr’s pastor when the doctor studied medicine. 
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His special interest is alcoholics: he 
takes them to the hospital, bails them 
out of jail, visits their homes when they 
want someone to “talk to, occasionally 
climbs out of bed at two o’clock in the 
morning to drive around with one of them 
until he sobers up. He organized the Salis- 
bury chapter of Alcoholics Anonymous. 

Further evidence of Dr. Starr's habit 
of thinking of himself last cropped up a 
few months ago when he announced that 
he was going to pack up and move to a 
Presbyterian mission station in Arizona 
with his wife and daughters in July (P.L. 
March 5, ’49). He was leaving behind his 
thriving practice and large circle of friends 
in order to heal and to preach the Gospel 
to the Navajo Indians around the Presby- 
terian Church’s Ganado Mission at a mis- 
sionary’s salary of $2,700 a year. It was 
just the kind of thing one would expect 
Dr. Starr to do. He had often said to 
friends, “The most important thing in 
life is spiritual health, over and above 
physical healt.” 

But the people of Salisbury weren't 
going to let Dr. Starr leave without show- 
ing him first what they thought of him. 
At a ceremony held on Palm Sunday they 
presented him with the “Salisbury Award,” 
an honor conferred annually upon the 
person who has done the most for the 
community. Along with the award went 
a gold medal and $225. 

The ceremony topped off a normally 
busy Sunday for the doctor, who had de- 
livered three babies before noon and sung 
a solo at church. 


“Day of Prayer” May 
Save New Jersey Town 


For 142 years, “the mill”—as everyone 
calls it—had been the very heart of the 
little town of Mays Landing, New Jersey. 
To the townspeople, the possibility that 
“the mill” would not be there one day 
was as ridiculous as saying the sun 
wouldn’t rise on a certain day. 

But last month that day came. The 
looms and carding machines of the Mays 
Landing Water Power Company, machines 
that had turned out as much as 10,000,000 
yards of cotton toweling in a year’s time, 
stopped clattering. Virtually all the 300 
employees were thrown out of work; some 
of them had worked at the mill most of 
their lives. Company officials said they 
were closing the mill because it was 
“impossible to meet the challenge of 
Southern competition in the manufacture 
of toweling.” 

Bill Emery, the twenty-six-year-old 
pastor of the Mays Landing Presbyterian 
Church, was as stunned as the other resi- 
dents of the town at the news that the 
mill had shut down. Being a man who be- 
lieves firmly in the power of prayer, his 
next reaction was: “Let’s pray for help 
from God.” The idea came to him of a 
community “Day of Prayer.” 

Bill Emery took his idea to the minis- 
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Emery 


Mays Landing Pastor William 
relaxes at home with daughter Mary. 


ters of the other two churches in Mays 
Landing: Reverend Edward S. Zelly of 
the Methodist Church, and Reverend 
Ralph E. Mealey of St. Vincent de Paul 
Roman Catholic Church. Both of them 
were eager to cooperate. 

That’s how it happened that Americans 
were treated to the unusual sight of a 
community responding to an economic 
crisis with prayer. For one whole day, the 
town’s three churches kept their doors 
open to accommodate all who wished to 
pray for an answer to the town’s tragedy. 
All day long a steady trickle of worship- 
pers entered and left the churches. Pastor 
Emery’s church, which has seventy-five 
members, was visited by over a hundred 
people. 

As soon as the press and radio spread 
the news of Mays Landing’s Day of 
Prayer, calls started flooding in from in- 
dustrialists who were interested in buying 
the mill. Many of these queries came to 
the ministers. Government agencies in the 
town were bombarded with questions 
about tax rates and labor regulations. 

Said Pastor Emery, “Out-of-town 
businessmen were so impressed by the 
spiritual level of Mays Landing, as evi- 
denced by the prayer movement, that they 
wanted to set up in business here. They 
asked all sorts of questions indicating that 
they thought religion and good will are 
good for business.” 

Pastor Emery and his fellow ministers 
did not drop out of the picture the mo- 
ment the commotion caused by their novel 
Day of Prayer died down. They were 
asked by the town officials to help decide 
what should be done to put Mays Landing 
back on its feet. At last report, they were 
supporting a proposal which was about to 
be submitted to the president of the 
Water Power Company, a proposal urging 
that the plant be sold piecemeal to five 





different buyers. This would make Mays 
Landing a multi-industry town instead of 
a “one-mill” town and tend to prevent a 
repetition of the present crisis, supporters 
felt. 


China Missionaries 
Still Remain at Posts 


The story still seemed to be the same 
from China: in spite of the Communist 
advance across the Yangtze, the Protes- 
tant missionaries were remaining at their 
posts in and near the new battle fronts. 

Late last month word came from Shang- 
hai that-some fifty Protestant missionaries 
were still in Nanking, Communist-seized 
former Nationalist capital. 

According to the Reverend Stanton S. 
Lautenschlager, a Presbyterian missionary 
who was on a tour of Chinese mission 
centers and who had left Nanking just 
before the Communists captured the city, 
the missionaries were awaiting the arrival 
of the invading forces “unperturbedly.” 
He added that the missionaries had de- 
cided months ago to stay at their posts, 
and “recent events have not altered their 
plans.” 

The Presbyterian missionary said 
he was conducting an evangelistic meeting 
in Nanking when he heard the roar of 
shore batteries trying to stem the Com- 
munist advance. On his way to the rail- 
road station next morning to take a train 
back to Shanghai, he found the roads 
choked with retreating Nationalist soldiers 
and the streets filled with looters. 

Many of the looters, he said, were 
women, some of whom were dragging fur- 
niture from homes abandoned by officials. 
So far as he could ascertain, he added, 
the looters did not molest Christian mis- 
sion property. 

Arriving at the station, Mr. Lauten- 
schlager found the Shanghai train so over- 
crowded that he decided to turn back. 
Subsequently, he met the Chinese princi- 
pal of a Christian school who had been 
given a plane ticket by educational au- 
thorities. The Chinese educator said he 
had resolved to remain at his school and 
insisted that Mr. Lautenschlager use the 
ticket instead. 

Mr. Lautenschlager said he managed 
to get the last civilian plane from Nan- 
king. He reported that the suddenness of 
Nanking’s surrender had caught some mis- 
sionaries off-base, among them Professor 
Searle Bates, of Nanking University, who 
was in Shanghai at the time. The profes- 
sor took a night train from Shanghai, but 
the train was halted by Communists at 
Chinkiang. However, authorities at the 
Nanking University later received a phone 
call from Dr. Bates assuring them of his 
safety. 
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SMITH- 
GOODSPEED 
BIBLE 


will help you 
understand the 
Scriptures, because: 


e It is in your language, the 
American language of today. 

e@ It is set in clear type. 

e Ie is arranged to distinguish 
prose from poetry for easy reading. 
e It is translated by world- 
renowned scholars and masters of 
modern American speech, 

Tested and acclaimed by mil- 
lions of daily Bible readers. In 
your choice of 18 editions in 
handsome, permanent bindings, 
ranging from the New Testament 
at $1.00, to deluxe leather-bound 
editions of the Bible at $12.5¢. 
(Write for complete descriptive 
circular. ) 
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for Budget Payment Plan. 
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patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You can learn practical 
nursing at home in spare time. Course 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSIN 
Dept. 205, 41 East Pearson Street, Chicago 11, Il. 
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Postal Ban Causes 
Pile-up of Relief Gifts 


Anyone peering into the basement of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Findlay, 
Ohio, these days would think the church 
was getting ready to withstand a siege. 
The basement is jammed with nearly two 
tons of canned food, clothing, and various 
other supplies. 

The cause is not an imminent siege, 
however, but the Berlin airlift. Several 
months ago, the church’s pastor, Reverend 
Wilbur D. Kuenzli, interested members in 
a project of sending packages of food and 
clothing to needy Germans. The pastor 
had served three years in Germany as an 
Army chaplain and knew what conditions 
there were like. 

For several months the project went 
along fine. Fraulein Isle Albertz, Pastor 
Kuenzli’s former German instructor, dis- 
tributed the relief packages to families 
she knew were in need. Many of these 
were in the American sector of Berlin. 

A few weeks ago, an order came down 
from the postmaster general. He forebade 
acceptance of any parcels addressed to’the 
American zone in Berlin, except those 
bearing air parcel post postage. Presum- 
ably, the measure was aimed at easing the 
burden of the hard-pressed air lift. In the 
First Presbyterian Church of Findlay 
an ever-growing pile of packages in the 
basement awaits lifting of the Berlin 
blockade. 


Soviet Union Protests 
Mt. Ararat Expedition 


Another clumsy device used by “Anglo- 
American imperialists” attempting to steal 
Russian secrets was exposed by the Com- 
munist newspaper, Pravda, last month. 

The search for the remains of Noah’s 
Ark on Mt. Ararat in Turkey, planned for 
this June by a group of twelve American, 
British, and Dutch churchmen and arche- 
ologists (P.L., Jan. 8,’49), was labelled by 
Pravda, in reality, a “biblical masquerade” 
designed to cover up a spy mission. 
Pravda knew, if the rest of the world did 
not, that the archeologists who plan to 
make a three-month expedition to the 
mountain near the border of Soviet Ar- 
menia are actually intelligence officers. 
The leader of the American contingent is 
Dr. A. J. Smith, dean of the People’s Bible 
School in Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Said the Communist newspaper, “It is 
quite enough to look at a map to under- 
stand the meaning of the biblical amuse- 
ments of the Anglo-American imperialists. 
The true purposes of such an expedition 
are as far from archeology as Egerton 
Svkes (leading British member of the pro- 


jected expedition) is from his great grand- 
father Noah.” 

Pravda described Mr. Sykes as a former 
British press attaché in Warsaw and com- 
munications officer at the British Embassy 
in Teheran, Iran. 


Young in Spirit 

Old folks received some well-deserved 
attention in several Presbyterian churches 
recently. 

Basking Ridge Presbyterian Church in 
New Jersey presented flowers to its oldest 
living member, Miss Katharine E. Thomp- 
son, ninety-three. Miss Thompson has a 
record of eighty years’ unbroken member- 
ship at Basking Ridge. Says her pastor, 
the Reverend J. Merion Kadvk, “She still 
keeps very up-to-date on her church.” 

The Clover Hill Presbyterian Church in 
Marvville, Tennessee, recently mourned 
the death of Mrs. Culton Hannah, ninety- 
eight. Mrs. Hannah joined the church 
when she was a girl of seventeen and re- 
mained a member for eighty-one years. 

With the traditional reverence of Orien- 
tals for old age, members of the Japanese 
Presbyterian Church of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, gave a party for eight men and one 
woman in the congregation who were over 
seventy vears old. The party honored the 
nine for their “faithfulness, good fighting 
in life, and achievements.” 


Blackburn College 
Gets New President 


Presbyterian-related Blackburn College, 
located in Carlinville, Illinois, will have a 
new president June 15. 

The new head will be Dr. Robert Phil- 
lips Ludlum, at present vice president of 
Ohio’s Antioch College. He succeeds Dr. 
Robert W. McEwen who resigned in Feb- 
ruary to assume the presidency of Hamil- 
ton College, New York. 

Dr. Ludlum’s specialty is history. He 
received his college education at Cornell 
University, which he followed with gradu- 
ate study in the field of American history. 

From 1935 to 1940 he was an instructor 
and assistant professor of history at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas. From here he went back to New 
York state as assistant professor of his- 
tory at Hofstra College, Hempstead, where 
he served until joining the Office of War 
Information in 1942 as an Assistant Social 
Science Analyst. He joined the Antioch 
College faculty in 1947. 


Milwaukee Church Has 
Personal Marshall Plan 


As a relief project, the Immanuel Pres- 
byterian Church of Milwaukee has 
“adopted” three hospitals in Europe. 

The hospitals are the Kinder Kranken- 
haus at Kassel, Germany; the Belgrave 
Children’s Hospital in London; and a leper 
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Originators of Immanuel Church’s hospital adoption project, Mrs. Alfred F. James, 


(left) and Mrs. Gladstone Cherry, sort 


hospital in La Valbonne Gard, France. 
This leper hospital, the newest addition to 
the family, was “adopted” about the first 
of the year. 

Responsible for starting the project are 
two women of Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church, Mrs. Alfred F. James and Mrs. 
Gladstone Cherry. These two were anxious 
to have their church do something in the 
way of overseas relief but preferred to 
have contributions made on a direct and 
personal basis instead through a na- 
tional relief organization. Consequently, 
about a year ago, the two ladies started the 
“Overseas Aid Group.” 

During the past ten months the Over- 
seas Aid Group has shipped over two hun- 
dred cartons—approximately a ton of food 
and clothing—to each of the three adopted 
hospitals. By December the sewing de- 
partment of the group had completed 
»,700 articles such as nightgowns, kimonos, 
surgical shirts, quilts, bibs, blankets, and 
layette supplies. The knitting department 
reported 250 completed items, including 
sweaters, caps, mittens, bootees, and af- 
ghans. In addition, more than sixty dolls 
were made or dressed, and fifty scrapbooks 
assembled. Cases of hand and laundry 
soap, shortening, dried fruits, and other 
foods were shipped. 

Realizing that mest of the little patients 
had never known a very festive Christmas, 
the members of Overseas Aid packed 
fourteen special boxes with individual 
gifts of games, dolls, books, nylons, ties, 
cakes, pudding, and candy in gay wrap- 
pings for every child, nurse, and hospital 
worker, In all, 1,100 presents were sent, 
insuring a real Christmas to everyone in 
both hospitals. 
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through articles to be sent overseas. 


Financially, the Overseas Aid Group 
has been helped by generous contributions 
from people both inside and outside the 
church. It was the healthy condition of 
their treasury that made the members of 
the club decide to add the La Valbonne 
Gard hospital to their adopted family at 
the beginning of this year. 

Immanuel Church is proud of its Over- 
seas Aid Group. The church feels that it 
expresses, through its direct contacts with 
people essential human 
warmth that is missed in a large-scale re- 
lief program like the Marshall Plan 


overseas, an 


United Nations; 
Prayer Is Recognized 

Prayer will finally have a place in the 
United Nations. After many months of 
efforts by individuals and religious groups 
throughout the world, including America’s 
Laymen’s Movement for a Christian 
World, the UN, it appears, has finally 
recognized officially the concept of a 
Supreme Being. 

The news of this step came out last 
month when it was announced that UN 
Secretary General Trygve Lie had issued 

directive to UN architects to build 
small, special chamber for prayer and 
meditation in the new UN headquarters 
now under construction in New York. 

Although the directive was issued early 
this year, it was kept secret until the 
designers had had a chance to work out 
a few problems. The most important of 
these was the planning of a prayer room 
which would be acceptable to the fifty- 
eight member nations and to all the 
world’s religions. 
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An American GI rescued them, 


| Was Trained to Kill Americans 


Yet an American soldier saved my wife and child from death, and | owe 


my education in an American college to a man killed by my countrymen. 


By ROBERT NISHIYAMA 


I WAS BORN IN Tokyo twenty-four years 
ago. My family has been Christian for 
generations. My grandfather was 
elders at Fujimicho Presby- 
Tokyo, and my parents 
are members of the Church of Christ of 
Japan. Right after I was born I received 
baptism. At the age of four I was 
enrolled at the church kindergarten and 
every day until I was seven 
to enter primary school. 

Since we lived near the American Em- 
Tokyo and right next to the 
housing area for the workers at the 
embassy, most of my childhood playmates 
Americans. There was George who 
taught m to play football, and there 
was red-haired Chuck who always played 
crook played 
also played cowboys and In- 
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dians, but did not like playing it too 
much since 1 had to play a bad Indian 
and was chased around all the time. After 
school I used to sneak out of the house 
and climb over the back fence to visit with 
my pals. Once in a while I was invited 
to their houses and was treated to deli- 
cious pies and doughnuts. My mother 
would invite them for some manju and 
osenbei—Japanese cakes—in return. 

When I was in my third grade, George’s 
father was transferred back to the States, 
and George went home with the family. It 
a very sad day when he came to my 
house to say goodbye. He gave me a shiny 
six-shooter and some comic books as 
souvenirs. I do not know what happened 
to the magazines, but I kept the pistol in 
my toy box until it was lost when my 
house was destroyed in an air raid. 

My father was an architect, and he was 
one of Mr. Frank Llovd Wright's ad- 
mirers. My father’s library had many 


was 


studies in a 


books with beautiful pictures of America. 
used to go there and look at these pic- 
tures. They were so fascinating that I 
made up my mind that I would go to 
America someday when I grew up. 

When I was preparing for my entrance 
examination for college, the war broke 
out. It came as a surprise because we 
thought that the peace conference which 
was going on in Washington would sooner 
or later bring forth a compromise. 

It was hard to continue my study of 
English. In streets and parks were pasted 
posters urging the government to prohibit 
the usage of English, and the board of 
education was urged to drop the course in 
English in all schools. I am glad that the 
minister of education at that time was 
not convinced by these fanatic nation- 
alists. In spite of unfavorable public sen- 
timent, we were able to continue our 
very inconspicuous manner. 

When I became eighteen, I was told 
that I would be notified to join the army 
in six months. At that time there was a 
way open for students to apply to be naval 
filving cadets. I thought it would be nicer 
if I joined the service as an officer than 
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if I started from scratch as a private. 
My parents did not like my idea of be- 
coming a flyer, but I finally talked them 
into letting me take the examination. I 
passed and was enrolled at Mie Naval 
Flying School in central Japan. It was my 
mother’s first experience of sending a son 
to war. She said to me, “Bob, please do 
not forget to pray whenever you have the 
time.” I still think this was the most en- 
couraging thing any mother can say to 
her son going to war. 

In June 1945, I received a direct order 
from the headquarters of Naval Air Force. 
The order read that I was appointed as a 
member of the suicide corps. Frankly, I 
was scared; but on the other hand I felt 
relieved to know that what I had been 
expecting had come. That night I prayed 
for the Lord’s guidance. I did not know 
the adequate words to express my com- 
plex feelings, but I prayed for a long 
time, and when I had finished I felt calm. 
I wondered how I could inform my fam- 
ily of the news. Luckily, we were pro- 
hibited to break the news to anyone out- 
side the squadron. 


My wife waits for me 

Just before I entered the Navy, I had 
married a girl whom I had known four 
years. Helen was brought up in California 
and graduated from Stanford University. 
She came to Japan in 1940 in order to con- 
tinue her studies in bacteriology, which 
she had majored in in the States. She was 
going to Tokyo Women’s Medical College 
at the time I met her. While I was still 
going to college, she used to help me with 
my English, and in return I helped her 
with her Japanese. We fell in love and 
decided to get married. When I joined 
the Navy, she came with me as far as the 
entrance to the flying school. When we 
parted she said, “Bob, no matter how 
long it may take, I will be waiting for 
you.” She said these words with cer- 
tainty, but I wondered if I would ever be 
able to go back to her. 

All through July and the first weeks 
of August I waited for the order that 
would send me out to dive my plane into 
an American ship. The mental conflicts I 
went through can be imagined. My child- 
hood friends had been Americans; I had 
learned to love America from them and 
from my father’s books; my wife was 
American in her upbringing and ideas. 
Yet Japan was my country, and like all 
Japanese, my thoughts had been molded 
by militaristic propaganda; I really be- 
lieved we were fighting to save Asia from 
Western imperialism. 

Then came August 14. The war was 
over, and I had never received my flying 
orders. 

Like everyone else, I wanted desper- 
ately to go home but was told the Navy 
wanted my service as liaison officer. I 
almost wished I had never been able to 
speak English. But the die was cast. I 
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worked for two weeks almost without 
sleep translating documents to be sub- 
mitted to the Seventh U.S. Fleet. When 
the advance party of the Seventh Fleet ar- 
rived at the station, I was the first to 
greet them. I was not scared but did not 
know just how to receive them. When they 
arrived I was surprised by their noncha- 
lant attitude. Soon I made friends both 
with officers and sailors. They asked me 
many questions about the Japanese, and 
I asked them about the Americans. There 
was plenty of work to do—disposing of 
explosives, repairing of port facilities, and 
sweeping of mine-fields. Although the 
work was hard and dangerous, the friend- 
liness of the American sailors and officers 
made me feel glad to work with them. I 
did not miss my family as much as before. 

In November 1945, I was finally re- 
lieved of my duty and sent home. Al- 
though our house in Tokyo was destroyed, 
I was happy to see all of my family safe 
and sound. 

I found a job as supervisor in one of 
the Air Force Post Exchanges and soon 
afterwards read about the scholarship 
which fulfilled my boyhood dream of com- 
ing to America. 

This scholarship was established by 
Robert Johnstone of Downingtown, Penn- 
sylvania, who had been killed fighting in 
the Philippines. Before his death, he 











Robert Nishiyama, student at Lafayette 
College, his wife, Helen, and daughter. 


had realized clearly that wars could be 
avoided if the people of different nations 
really understood each other. He wrcete 
his parents that if he did not survive the 
war, he wanted his insurance money to 
be used to send one of his enemies, a 
Japanese, to take his place at Lafayette 
College. In this way at least one Japanese 
would learn to know America as it really 
is. If enough of this kind of exchange 
were practiced, Robert Johnstone believed, 
wars would become a thing of the past. 
When I learned that I had been chosen 


as the first recipient of the scholarship, 
I realized that I had assumed a great 
responsibility—the responsibility to prove 
that this youth’s ideals could be perpetu- 
ated. At the same time I realized that I 
would have to go through many difficul- 
ties. I went to see a chaplain at the Air 
Force Headquarters and explained the 
situation and asked for his advice as to 
what to do in case I ran into hostility 
and resentment in America. He told me to 
be frank and sincere at all times and then 
prayed for my future. I felt that I could 
face any difficulties because I knew that 
the Lord would always help me. 


I joined church at college 

When I arrived at Lafayette College in 
Easton, Pennsylvania, in September 1948, 
I found the situation quite far from what 
I had expected. There were many boys 
on the campus who had the same ideals 
the late Robert Johnstone did. There was 
not a single voice of resentment uttered 
against me. The faculty members were 
always willing to help me out, and stu- 
dents were as friendly as they could be. 
They treated me as any other freshman 
who was arriving on the campus at the 
same time. In classes, on the gym floor, 
and in the college cafeteria, I have made 
many friends. Very recently I joined the 
college church and became a Presbyterian. 
If my grandfather were living now, he 
would be very happy to hear it. 

After Robert Johnstone’s scholarship, 
the warmth with which his parents and 
brother received me, and the way I was 
taken into the life of Lafayette, it would 
seem no Japanese would need more proof 
of the Christian attitude of Americans. 
But more was to come. On last New 
Year’s Eve, my two-and-a-half year old 
daughter Rhoda, who lives with her 
mother in Tokyo, fell into the moat sur- 
rounding the Imperial Palace. Helen, my 
wife, dived after her and caught the little 
girl in her arms. But Helen’s feet became 
stuck in the deep bed of mud at the bot- 
tom of the moat. 

The child’s nurse and neighbor women 
stood by, helpless as my wife and daugh- 
ter sank into the ooze. But an American 
G.I. working at a nearby motor pool 
heard the commotion and ran to the spot. 
He dragged them both out of the moat, 
and applied artificial respiration to my lit- 
tle girl until she could be taken to a hos- 
pital. Thanks to a sergeant who did not 
give his name, Rhoda is alive today. 

Thus I owe my education, my wife, and 
my child to the forgiving spirit of Amer- 
ica. And I shall owe my career to America 
as well, for I have decided to give my 
life, not to destroying Americans as it 
seemed I would less than four years ago, 
but to building better understanding be- 
tween your country and mine. I am going 
back to Japan, and I want to teach, as 
Christ did, that all men are brothers and 
ought to live peaceably together. 
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How did the 1948 budget cuts affect our work at home and 


abroad? 


By ARTHUR H. LIMOUZE 


IT AN ATMOSPHERE charged with spirit- 
ual emotion, the General Assembly in 
session at Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 
May 1947, adopted a budget of benevo- 
lences for 1948 which practically doubled 
the giving of the churches in the preced- 
ing vear. Seventeen million, four hundred 
and forty four thousand, two hundred and 
thirty one dollars was the sum set. This 
was to come from three sources: 

The Church $13,359,886 

Women 2,080,000 

Other than living sources 2,004,345 

This budget was formulated to provide 
the Boards of the Church with funds to 
carry their present program, meet advanc- 
ing costs, and to take a few advance 
steps. The story of what was back of the 
budget was taken to the Church. An in- 
tensive plan of educational promotion was 
followed in synods and 
linked up with one of the most careful 
pay-up programs the Church has ex- 
perienced 

For the results of this fervor, plan- 
ning presentation, and pay-up effort, let's 
look at the record. 

The churches, including the gifts of 
young people through the Youth Budget 
Plan, gave in 1948 $09.444,544. This was 


presbyteries, 


$3,904,438 more than they gave in the 
nine month period of 1946-47 and $3.051,- 
408 more than they gave in the last full 
reported year of 1946-47. 

The women, who were asked to give 
$2,080,000, turned in $2,304,903, a sur- 
prising advance 


“Other than living sources,” which in- 


*As publish 





t the Minutes of the General As- 


sembly, with the exception of the figures for 1048. 
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clude interest on Board-held investments, 
legacies and annuities, accounted for $2,- 
375,942 a gain of $371,597. 

The gap between the total amount asked 
for during the year and the actual amount 
received was $3,318,842. 

Actual deficits were reported by the 
Board of National Missions, $188,112, 
and The Board of Foreign Missions, $390,- 
641. The Board of Pensions, which has a 
priority in the benevolence budget by ac- 
tion of the General Assembly, received 
its full allocation, $468,913. The Board of 
Christian Education operating on a cash 
basis came up with a balance of $118,228, 
received after they had closed their books. 


Every dollar was needed 

The net shortage of over three million, 
three hundred thousand dollars would 
have done a great many things for the 
cause of Christ. That amount is no small 
sum. Its significance can be understood 
when the Church realizes that in 1935 
from the churches and the women the 
amount contributed for every benevo- 
lence of the General Assembly was $4,- 
660,236. 

How can we account for the fact that 
while the Church fell short of the budget 
$3.915,342, the actual reported deficit 
for the Boards was only $460,525. The 
full amount certainly was needed. The 
1948 benevolence budget wasn’t padded. 
Every dollar in it had been sifted and 
validated before it was approved by the 
General Assembly. Yet the Church, ex- 
clusive of women’s contributions, failed 
by nearly four million dollars to meet its 
share. It was asked to give $13,359,886. 
It gave $9.444,544. What did that do to 
its work? 

The first part of the answer to that 


. 


Receipts have increased. So have costs and needs. 


question is found in what the Boards did 
in the early part of 1948. They did not 
appropriate the full approved budget. Had 
they done so, the end of the year would 
have seen Presbyterians facing the worst 
deficit in history. That would have in- 
dicated poor administration. 

When reports were received from the 
churches early in the year it was dis- 
covered that the Church had accepted in 
an indefinite way 80 per cent of the 
amount assigned to it. The best indica- 
tions in early 1948 were that between ten 
and eleven million dollars might be 
counted upon as income from. the 
churches. Even this figure was optimistic. 

Accordingly the Boards appropriated 
from 15 per cent to 30 per cent below the 
budget allowed each of them by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. During the year at stated 
intervals they reviewed their income and 
revised their expenditures. In doing this 
they had to leave much work undone. 

In Foreign Missions, at a time when 
doors all over the world are open to the 
word and work of Christ, the Church has 
had to pass by many of its most promis- 
ing opportunities. Foreign Missions asked 
for $6,290,595 from all sources. It received 
3,173.265. It had a net deficit of $1,117.- 
330. This had to be overcome. 

In its regularly appropriated budget 
it saved $97,566. Then it cut out of its 
Assembly-approved program items totaling 
$629.123. It finished the year with a 
deficit of $390,641. 

What would have been done if the 
$629,123 had been spent? The Silliman 
Church in the Philippines would have 
been completed instead of being left as it 
was during the Japanese occupation. The 
nurses’ home annex at the McCormick 
Hospital in Siam, required by government 
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standards, would have been built. The 
medical wards and dispensaries in West 
Africa would be under way now instead 
of being still on paper. The Evangelical 
School in southern Brazil would be bear- 
ing its witness for Christ and the truth 
instead of being filed as a blue print. 
Many other necessary building or repair 
projects were left untouched. The Board 
avoided a larger deficit than it ran into 
by not making these approved <apital 
expenditures. 

The Board didn’t close any stations, 
but it couldn’t strengthen old ones or 
open new ones. Did the Board call back 
any missionaries? No and yes. The 
Board was authorized to send out 100 
missionaries in 1948. It needed many 
more. It sent out only eighty two. It lost 
eighty eight during the year. That means 
that in 1948 there were six less mis- 
sionaries on the field instead of twelve 
more. Whatever way you look at it, that 
is calling back missionaries. 

Let’s look at the record in National 
Missions. 

The total approved budget askings for 
National Missions was $7,835,679. Actu- 
ally it received from all sources including 
funds raised and used by self-supporting 
synods and presbyteries $6,178,023. 

Work directed by the Board took 
$5,112,699, and projects under the direc- 
tion of self-supporting synods and presby- 
teries required $1,253,436, resulting in a 
net deficit of $188,112. 

Because of special designations, ex- 
penditures in self-supporting synods and 
presbyteries in excess of original esti- 
mates and a small number of items that 
cost more than anticipated, funds had to 
be found to take care of this excess in 
the amount of $324,000. This meant that 
the program as originally outlined for 
and approved by the General Assembly 
had to be revised downward to the tune of 


$1,793,475. 


New churches denied funds 

What was left undone in National Mis- 
sions? 

First, the Board had to say “No” to 
from fifty to seventy five communities 
calling for new churches. In many of 
these Presbyterians had responsibility, un- 
der comity agreements, to start needed 
new work. The denial of these urgent re- 
quests cut $750,000 out of the budget. 
It remains to be seen what it cut out of 
American life. 

Second, $250,000 needed for National 
Missions buildings had to be dropped. 
That meant no new church building at 
Barrow, Alaska, where we have “the 
church at the top of the world.” The 
old church with its sagging ridge and its 
rotting foundations had to do for 1948. 
The building seats 250. Attendances run 
from 325 to 500. Sometimes half the 
congregation sits on the cold floor. Other 
buildings like this were passed by. 
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Third, missionaries have been affected 
in salary and equipment. Salary adjust- 
ments to the extent of $291,019 were not 
made. Since there wasn’t enough money 
available, $100,000 could not be granted 
to workers to assist them in purchasing 
cars to replace their worn out autos, some 
of which may fall apart in 1949 unless re- 
lief is given. 

Fourth, new fields to the extent of 
$190,000 were not entered in 1948. Ex- 
penses of schools, hospitals, and other 
institutions were reduced $110,000. Other 
miscellaneous savings totalling $100,000 
were made in general items. So the Na- 
tional Missions story goes. As a Church 
we carried on, but we left many things 
undone and saw our Board end the year, 
in spite of all this, with a deficit of 
$188,112. 


Cut in educational expenses 

The Board of Christian Education 
closed the year with a balance of $118,- 
228. How did that happen? Did the 
Board receive and spend more than the 
$2,239,049 approved by the 1947 General 
Assembly for Christian Education? 

Of the $2,239,049 for Christian Edu- 
cation, the Church was to give nearly 
$2,000,000, and the women $80,000. In 
the pay-up the Board received $1,513,332 
from the Church, $126,922 from the 
women, $147,841 from other than living 
sources, or a total of $1,788,095. In this 
amount is an item of nearly $50,000 re- 
tained for Christian Education work in 
one of the synods and not included in the 
original budget estimate. Actually the 
3oard ran short nearly a half million 
dollars on the overall budget. Yet the 
Board had a small balance received after 
the closing of the books which it im- 
mediately voted for some current 1948 
needs. 

The reason the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation ended the year with a surplus is in 
its drastic cutbacks in budget expenditures 
during the year. When it found it had a 
surplus, it allocated that at once “to in- 
crease appropriations for colleges, service 
loans to students for the ministry, the 
establishment of a counseling service in 
audio-visual education, the extension of 
the new curriculum to the nursery and 
adult departments as directed by the 
General Assembly, more adequate servic- 
ing to teachers of the new curriculum, 
and expanded facilities for program guid- 
ance and leadership training for women’s 
groups.” But in the meantime other 
things have been left undone in 1948, 
such as the program to reach the millions 
of unreached children of America, the 
summer program for children, and addi- 
tional service to local churches, presby- 
teries and synods. Advances have been 
out of the question. 

In looking at the record it must be 
noted that there are items in current 

(Continued on page 38) 








Rev. John G. Bennett, preacher 
and teacher to Arizona Indians 


Give to 


INDIANS 


and Gain an Income 


Before Rev. John G. Bennett rode 
out to isolated ogans to give the gos- 
pel message, many Navajo families 
on Arizona’s vast reservation lived in 
hopeless ignorance and supersti- 
tion. To these Indian sheep-herders 
Mr. Bennett is truly a good shepherd! 

You can help such Mission proj- 
ects ot the Presbyterian Church 
abroad and at home—and receive a 
steady income—by buying a Presby- 
terian Annuity. Part of your money 
goes promptly to work for Missions, 
while you enjoy a safe investment 
that annually yields up to 7%, de- 
pending upon your age at the time. 

Returns are regular, in fixed 
amounts. No medical examination is 
required. The principal sum and the 
income are largely deductible from 
income taxes. 

Send the coupon for further facts 
about this gratifying way to give to 
God's work and gain personal life- 
long security. 
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Ganado’s medicine man, Dr. Salsbury, has earned the admiration 


: — 


of thousands of Navajos with his skill and 





* 





friendliness, 


“‘Doctor Big’’ 


From the barrenness of the Arizona desert, Clarence Salsbury, a mission doctor, has developed Ganado, a 


wonder community, bringing modern living, education, medicine, and Christian beliefs to 60,000 Indians. 


By JERRY McLAIN 
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MAGINE A COMMUNITY of but a few hun- 
I dred souls, but with 60,000 neighbors. 

That is Ganado 

There Yesterday meets Today 

There the medicine men 
and modern medical science work hand in 
hand to cure ills of the Navajo, North 
America’s largest and fastest-growing In- 
dian tribe 

Forty-seven 
work started by the 
Church at Ganado, the 200 
acres which now comprise the campus of 
Ganado Mission to the Navajo were 
largely overrun with sagebrush and rattle- 
snakes. 


superstitious 


when mission 
Presbyterian 
wonderful 


years ago, 


was 


like men, often are blown 
by the winds of chance. Today a sturdy 
adobe manse and a well-built church, the 
first two buildings to be erected, still stand 


But towns, 
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and are in use—landmarks of those early, 
trying days when supplies of any kind 
were difficult to obtain. 

And Ganado has become a place of 
wonder. It still is fifty-six miles to the 
railroad. But the slow-moving 
horse and wagon, still used by many In- 
dians, has been replaced at the mission by 
a modern trucking system which traverses 
in a couple of hours the route which used 
to take five days 


nearest 


Modern center in a desert 


And the Ganado of today furnishes the 
services of a modern community. There 
are some fifty buildings, including a splen- 
did new church, a high school gymnasium, 
a modern hospital, as well as four dormi- 
office building, vocational shops, 
various staff residences, a central power 
house, modern laundry, and excellent 
garage. 

Here, in remote Ganado, is a $1.250,- 
coo investment dedicated to serving hu- 


tories, 





manity. Yet one of the most amazing fea- 
tures of this oasis in the desert is the vast 
area it serves. 

East and west from Gallup, New Mex- 
ico, to Holbrook, Arizona, the distance is 
100 miles. North and south from Bland- 
ing, Utah, to Globe, Arizona, the dis- 
tance is about 260 miles. 

This, roughly, is the home of the Navajo 
—26,000 square miles—a great land of 
wind-swept deserts that stretch away into 
nothingness, rolling foothills, forested 
mountains, and _ precipitous canyons 
slashed into the colorful landscape. This 
reservation is larger than the combined 
areas of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and New Hampshire 

In this vast land live Ganado’s 60,000 
neighbors. 

For in all this territory there is not 
one doctor or dentist in private practice. 
Neither is there a town or city hospital. 
There are government-operated Indian 
hospitals at Fort Defiance, Tuba City, 
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Shiprock, and Crown Point, New Mexico, 
and at Fort Apache, and there is a lum- 
ber company sawmill hospital at McNary 
for company employees. But none accepts 
private patients except in emergencies. 

Near the geographical center of this 
huge, neglected area stands Ganado, and 
there the Board of National Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., own, 
and operates Sage Memorial Hospita:, a 
wondrous institution ministering  pri- 
marily to Navajo and Hopi patients. This 
is the focal point of the Church’s work 
among the red men, for here is provided 
not only hospital care but modern re- 
ligious and academic facilities. 


150 beds, 15 bassinets 

Erected in 1930 at a cost of $50,000, 
Sage Memorial is accredited by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons. It has a capacity 
of 150 beds and fifteen bassinets. Its 
surgical, medical, laboratory, X-ray, and 
dietary departments are supplied with the 
most modern and up-to-date equipment 
available. It has two $15,000 nurses’ 
homes; a $3,000 ambulance. Music and 
speeches from Ganado’s picturesque stone 
church are brought to patients over a pub- 
lic address system. Presiding over all this 
seeming modern miracle in a land of yes- 
terdays is a big, unassuming, friendly med- 
ical missionary, Clarence Salsbury, and his 
gentle, kindly wife, Cora. 

Among the Indians the good deeds of 
the Salsburys are legion. 

A native of Canada, Dr. Salsbury was 
eldest of ten children in a farm family. 
He acquired his M.D. in 1913 from Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of Boston. 
He spent his internship as an assistant 
house surgeon at a New York hospital, 
then went with Mrs. Salsbury to China, 
where for thirteen years he was superin- 





The church was one of the first two per- 
manent buildings. Now there are fifty. 


tendent and surgeon of three different 
Hainan hospitals. Once he had to set out 
with a guard of soldiers to track down a 
microscope confiscated by a Chinese ban- 
dit. 

It was in 1927 the Salsburys came to 
Arizona when the Presbyterian Board of 
National Missions’ office in New York sent 
him on a “temporary assignment” to the 
remote reservation hospital. Today the 
Indians’ Dr. Tso, or “Big Doctor,” still 
chuckles over the “temporary” job that 
is stretching into a quarter-century as- 
signment. “Big” is an apt name for Dr. 
Salsbury. He is physically large. And he 
must be a physician, pastor, psychoana- 
lyst, confessor, sheriff, even a mortician 
to the primitive people. 

Of his success, Hospital Topics once 
stated: “His efforts have been largely in- 
strumental in making the powers of the 
white man’s medicine known in some of 
the most remote hogans on the 26,000 


square miles of reservation. He is a dy- 
namic force in the medical program which 
is helping to bring the Navajo his full 
birthright as an American citizen.” 

Medical practice on the reservation is 
not without its difficulties. The standard 
equipment for a call, in addition to medi- 
cal necessities, can include chains, shovel, 
and ax with which to “bail out” the car 
if necessary on tough terrain. 

And a “Sagebrush Surgeon,” as Dr. 
Salsbury is wont to term himself, has to 
be a jack of all trades. He once did sev- 
enty-five tooth extractions on the after- 
noon of the opening day of school, having 
spent the morning in surgery. On clinical 
trips he has given treatment with the 
patient sitting on the running board of 
his car. “The routine of a day in this hos- 
pital out in the middle of the desert runs 
the whole gamut of human emotions,” says 


Dr. Big. 


One twin couldn’t wait 

“Twins are born to a Navajo mother— 
one a boy in a snowbank because he 
couldn’t wait for the ambulance to plough 
through almost trackless mud in a rain- 
swept land. The other, a girl, waits for 
the luxury of a hospital delivery room 
with starchy white nurses and a doctor 
in attendance. The mother names them 
Cora and Clarence as a tribute to us. 

“We try to keep the slender thread 
of life in a mother until her boy, who has 
been a prisoner in the Philippines, can 
get home to her side. We win. We try to 
save the wife of another soldier on duty 
in the Pacific. Her condition is desperate, 
but she pulls through, and we are able 
to notify the Red Cross the wife is out 
of danger. 

“A Navajo boy is dying with an enor- 
mous, neglected hip abscess. The family 
wants a priest to administer the last rites, 


Chief gardener and manager of supplies, Mrs. Salsbury examines part of prize Holstein dairy herd developed by her husband. 
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Vegetable crops raised by Indian farmers make Ganado nearly self-sufficient. 


and, likewise, takes the extra precaution 
of buying a new suit of burial clothes be- 
fore he comes to the hospital. But he re- 
sponds to a knife and a prayer—and a lit- 
tle penicillin. 

“Dr. Spining, who has been on Sage 
Memorial’s staff eleven years, returns on 
Friday f a sorely-needed vacation. 
Monday he undergoes an appendectomy 
in his own hospital. The phone rings at 
1 A.M., and a trader forty miles distant 
urgently pleads for a ‘phone diagnosis’ 
telling him whether he need 
wife that night through the mud and snow 
to the hospital, or will it be safe to wait 
until daylight. 

“Six or seven 


from 


bring his 


youngsters have 
and the and 
glamor of it all, as well as attention show- 


ot hool 
appendectomies, heroics 


ered on them, creates an appendectomy 
‘complex’ among the high school girls. We 
have to send them back to the dormitory 
sad and disappointed 

“Then, ‘Lady,’ the Irish setter who 
adopted the Salsburys and subsequently 
was given to a Navajo family, appears on 
the scene and with all a mother dog’s in- 
tuition lets us know she wants prenatal 


care and a berth in the O.B. ward. 
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“Such is the life of a reservation doc- 
tor.”’ 

Shortly after he was sent to Ganado, 
Dr. Salsbury was threatened with lynch- 
ing because a Navajo child under his care 
had died. “It was Red Point, a medicine 
man, who saved the situation,” Dr. Sals- 
bury recalls. “He told the Indians to go 
home, that even medicine men make mis- 
takes.” 

And within a few days Dr. Salsbury 
had added Red Point to his hospital staff. 
But when the superstitious Indians began 
to regard the hospital as “a-dead-house- 
infested-with-departed-spirits,” Dr. Big 
had a real public relations job to do. 


A child left to die 

It has taken years of work to correct 
some of the strange Navajo beliefs. 

According to tradition, a dead person 
looked upon except by the 
burial party. A hogan in which death has 
taken place must be abandoned forever. 

“A few years ago,” says Dr. Salsbury, 
‘one of our field nurses found a Navajo 
child that had been tossed upon a sand 
heap. The mother was sure the youngster 
could not recover, and in order not to 


must not be 
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Many girls go from mission to college. 


contaminate the hogan had leit him to die. 

“The nurse brought him to the hospital 
and we were able to save his life. His 
mother was overjoyed and amazed when 
he was returned in good health.” 

Navajo medicine men are among the 
strongest and most influential friends Sage 
Memorial Hospital has on the reserva- 
tion today, Dr. Salsbury believes. Yet 
once they were the backbone of a solid 
wall of superstition that made it difficult 
to persuade patients to come to the hospi- 
tal for treatment and nearly impossible 
to secure consent for surgery. 

“Tt is seldom today that one or more 
of these wise old men of the tribe may 
not be found in our wards. Most of them 
have come for major surgical operations, 
and in a number of instances they have 
been won to Christ during their stay in 
the hospital. What brought about this 
change? There are several reasons. We 
never ridicule what to a medicine man is 
his sacred belief. Good or bad, his religion 
is as sacred to him as is Christianity to us. 

“Another factor has been a reputation 
built up by the hospital over many years 
for sympathetic interest and expert care 
for each patient without regard to race, 
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creed, or color. Still another factor has 
been the development and use of Indian 
nurses whose assistance in cultivating the 
friendship of Indian patients has been in- 
valuable.” 

Last, perhaps, but far from least is the 
faith and work, preaching and healing, 
practical Christianity in action, lives and 
equipment dedicated to the relief of suf- 
fering. Even a steel wall of paganism and 
superstition cannot long resist that com- 
bination. 

Supreme testimonial to the success of 
the mission’s medical program is the fact 
that several years ago an old Navajo 
medicine man asked the “Big Doctor” in 
for a “consultation” on a patient and to 
prescribe for his own eye ailment. 


Navajo leader donated $500 

The late Chee Dodge, venerable leader 
of the Navajo until he died at an age 
of eighty-four, once donated $500 to buy 
equipment for the hospital and termed 
Salsbury one of the Navajo’s “three out- 
standing friends.” He declared that from 
Father Weber the Navajo obtained social 
betterment through the school and church; 
from Dr. Salsbury, health and hospitaliza- 
tion, and from Lorenzo Hubbell, the 
trader, their best lessons in trade and 
economy. 

In 1930 the “Big Doctor” opened the 
first accredited nurses’ training school for 
Indian women. Today it is reputedly the 
finest nursing school in the world for 
young Indians. Launched under difficul- 
ties, for there were those who questioned 
the ability of Indian girls to become suc- 
cessful nurses, today the training school 
is a vital factor in promoting the medical 
program among the natives. 





There were in the beginning at least 
“two strikes” against the project. One was 
the fact very few girls from the Navajo 
or Hopi tribes were qualified to take the 
specialized training. Fifty per cent of the 
Navajo are totally unschooled, and the 
median amount of schooling is less than 
one year. Also, in view of ingrained tribal 
superstitions, it hardly was to be ex- 
pected that a Navajo girl could bring 
herself to the point of entering the train- 
ing school portals. 

But after plans had been announced 
for some months, two full-blooded Nava- 
jos asked to be admitted in the first class. 
They finished the full three-year course 
with good grades and passed their state 
board examination. 

One was the daughter of a native medi- 
cine man. The young woman subsequently 
served six years as surgical supervisor at 
Sage Memorial, and during World War II 
was a captain in the Army Nurse Corps. 
Another nursing school graduate, a Pima 
girl, was on the deck of the hospital ship 
“Comfort” when it was hit by a Jap sui- 
cide plane in the Pacific. 

Since Sage Memorial’s nursing school 
was started, representatives of forty-nine 
tribes and five races have been admitted, 
a total of 148. Graduates of 1947 num- 
bered nine and represented as many differ- 
ent tribes or races. 

For several years no graduate failed to 
pass her state board examination at the 
first try, and recently one of Ganado’s 
graduates made the highest average for 
the state. “I say without the least hesita- 
tion,” declares Dr. Salsbury, “that the In- 
dian nurses we have graduated at Ganado 
are not only equal but far better than the 
average nurse turned out at our large city 


From the desert center, Ganado, it is 56 miles over sand roads to the nearest railroad and the world beyond the reservation. 











hospitals. Forty per cent of the nurses 
we have graduated served with distinction 
with the armed forces in almost every 
theater of war. 

“There never have been enough gradu- 
ates to supply the demand. Government 
and other hospitals early seek the girls, as 
soon as they graduate, at good salaries. 
No temptation on their part to go back 
home to herd sheep or to weave a rug at 
a few cents per hour. 

“Often the white patients we can ac- 
commodate at Sage Memorial Hospital ask 
especially for Indian nurses, as they have 
gained a reputation for being courteous, 
patient, efficient, and dependable.” 


Indians are good students 

And of the mission school at Ganado, 
Dr. Salsbury says: 

“Indian boys and girls who have been 
given the same educational opportunities 
do equally as well as white children. Stu- 
dents with adequate preparation have 
made good showings in college and uni- 
versity and are filling responsible positions 
in our educational institutions.” 

In Dr. Salsbury’s twenty-one years at 
Ganado, more than 28,000 patients have 
passed through Sage Memorial Hospital. 
Not one has suffered from scarlet fever. 
White children on the reservation would 
come down with the disease, but never 
the Navajo. Yet Dr. Salsbury cannot ex- 
plain why they are immune to this par- 
ticular disease. 

Only five Indian patients had diabetes. 
For some reason, possibly diet, the sugar 
content of the Navajo’s blood is far less 
than that of the white. A small propor- 
tion of Navajo suffer from cancer, but 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Your Church 
and You 


An Open Forum 


| Editors’ note—PRESBYTERIAN LIFE has 
always considered it to be one of the pri- 
mary functions of the magazine to pro- 
vide a sounding board where readers can 
freely express views on the functioning of 
the Church. Just as a democratic form of 
government is strong so long as its mem- 
bers have the right of free expression, so 
does the strength of the Church stem 
from the free interplay of constructive 
ideas. 

With this issue, we launch “Your 
Church and You” as a continuing feature, 
to appear at intervals throughout the 
year. The column is open to members and 
leaders of the Church who wish to call 
attention of our readers to their sugges- 
tions. The editors reserve only the right 
to make whatever selection is necessary 
in the interests of good taste and of 
avoiding duplication. The material to be 
published, however, represents the opin- 
ions of our contributors and not neces- 
sarily those of the editors. 

The four persons who have contributed 
to the first “open forum” are all inti- 
mately linked with the life of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A. The Reverend 
James D. Smart, Philadelphia, is As- 
sociate Secretary of the Division of Edu- 
cation in Home, Church, and Community 
of the Board of Christian Education and 
editor-in-chief of the new curriculum. 
The Reverend Paul A. Wolfe is pastor 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church in New 
York City. The Reverend John W. 
Wimberly is pastor of the Jackson 
(Michigan) Presbyterian Church. Mrs. 
Mort Woods of Ardmore, Oklahoma, is 
Synodical Secretary for Social Education 
and Action of the Women’s Synodical So- 
ciety of Oklahoma. Her contribution is a 
joint effort, in which Mrs. G. W. Spar- 
ger and Miss Ruth Hanna, also of 
Ardmore, participated. ] 
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Have we forgotten the 


Church belongs to God? 
By JAMES D. SMART 














4 CHURCHES OF AMERICA are spend- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars 
upon repair, rebuilding, and new con- 
struction. They have 
a deep concern about 
the beauty and useful- 
ness of their church 
buildings. But there 
is a deeper disrepair 
about which they 
should be even more 
concerned: a disre- 
pair in the innerstruc- 
ture of the Church’s 
life, more difficult to 
remedy because it is a deficiency not in 
buildings but in persons. “ 

Outward success makes it very hard for 
us to grasp that on a deeper level we 
may be failing. When our church is well- 
filled, our church school well-attended, 
our financial needs amply supplied, we 
are not inclined to consider it possible 
that our Church may be in peril of its 
life. 

We ought to be distressed by our in- 
ability to be the Church of Jesus Christ 
in the confused and broken world of our 
time. We should be conscious of an in- 
effectiveness in all our preaching and our 
programs. In the midst of our success- 
ful activities, we begin to wonder whether 
we really are “The Church of God, which 
he hath purchased with his own blood.” 
(Acts 20:28). 

Those words mean that the Church owes 
its entire existence to what God has done. 
It was called into being by God's sending 
his own son into the world. It was rooted 


James D. Smart 


in his words and deeds. It was established 
most securely when he, forsaken of men, 
went alone to his Cross. It received its 
power when he rose from the dead and 
gave his Spirit into the hearts of men. The 
Church was bought with a price and there- 
fore belongs wholly to God. 

If the Church belongs wholly to God, 
then we dare not in the slightest degree 
give the impression that we can deal with 
it as one of our possessions. One hears 
people referring to their church as though 
it were the minister’s church. “I go to 
Dr. Doe’s church.” A careless habit of 
speech? It is more serious than that. 
Behind the words lies an attitude which 
is all too prevalent, of putting the min- 
ister at the center of the church as though 
he were its main resource. And min- 
isters, human like everyone else, let them- 
selves be drawn into thinking that they 
belong at the center. 

Or it may be a group of laymen who 
take possession of the church. It then 
becomes more important that they should 
be pleased than that God should be 
pleased. They think and act as though the 
church belonged to them rather than to 
God. The consequence is that the church 
loses both its dignity and its power and 
becomes hopelessly confused within itself. 


Not just a religious club 

It is equally clear that a church cannot 
become the possession of any class or 
section of the community. Because it is 
God’s Church, it has a care for all the 
children of God within its scope. Yet an 
accusation which is made continually is 
that many of our churches have become 
religious clubs for the middle and upper 
classes. Christ founded his Church and 
died upon the Cross for sinners, outcasts, 
men of no reputation, the poor, the op- 
pressed. How then can it be that so many 
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churches seem to be exclusively for nice 
people who have nice clothes and nice 
reputations? 

It is necessary also to say that the 
Church of God is not to be identified 
with the interests or culture of any one 
nation. It is clearly evil when Germans 
try to combine their nationalism with 
their Christianity. But do we recognize 
the same evil when respected leaders in 
our own land tell us that the Christian 
way of life and the American way of life 
are one and the same thing? Perhaps the 
greatest peril of the Church in America 
today is at this point: we are in danger 
of letting our Christianity become merely 
the religious coating of our American 
civilization. 

It would be a mistake. however, to 
speak only of what the Church is not. 
There is space here to make only two pos- 
itive affirmations. 

In the first place, the Church of God is 
one. Scripture does not speak of many 
churches of God all purchased with the 
blood of Christ. Yet a glance at the 
church page of a Saturday night paper 
seems to show that the Church is sorely 
divided. Many at once jump to the con- 
clusion that if only all denominations 
could be combined into a single church, 
the Church would be one. It is high time 
that we recognize the existence of divi- 
sions running crosswise through all de- 
nominations which are far more serious 
than the lines between denominations. 
The achievement of unity is a deeper prob- 
lem by far than one of merely merging 
church organizations. The starting-point 
is for us to know that the Church is one 
because God made it one. To have our 
life in the Church of God is to be one 
with his people everywhere in the East 
as well as in the West. 


The Church is for all men 

Bound up with the Church’s unity is 
its universality. Because it is God's 
Church it is for all men without distinc- 
tion. In a world where men are divided 
from each other in so many ways, they 
turn away in disillusionment from a 
church which carries over into itself the 
world’s distinctions. A church which fails 
to be “for all men” has lost men’s re- 
spect. What defense have we, then, when 
brown and black and yellow men of Asia 
and Africa say that we Americans do not 
take seriously the universality of the 
Church? They have heard that, in some 
of our churches, faith in Christ is not 
sufficient to admit one to church fellow- 
ship; the believer is also required to have 
been born with a white skin. 

Let each man follow out this line for 
himself. What was the Church of God 
created to be? What have we become? 
Perhaps what we see as we face those 
questions will create in us a true repent- 
ance which is always the first sign of a 
rebirth of the Church. 
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You get the kind of 


pastor you deserve 
By JOHN W. WIMBERLY 











fp CHURCH WILL GET the type of min- 
istry it deserves. If there is a paucity 
of deeply spiritual men in the ministry; 
if we are not develop- 
ing the prophetic voice 
for our troubled day; 
if too many men are 
inadequate in their 
intellectual power, in 
their desire to labor 
in the vinevard, or in 
their understanding of 
spiritual truth, then 











ae the Church should be 
John W. Wimberly es ‘ 
“ examining itself, not 

its ministry. 

According to our system, the prime 
motive for becoming a minister must be a 
sense of the call of God. 

The vast majority of divinity students 
are sincere, and the number of hypocrites 
very small. But what happens to this 
call? As I try to trace my inadequacies, 
it appears that the beginning was in the 
seminary. Our lecturers were eminent 
divines, occupying “big” pulpits. A sub- 
tle thought began to creep into our minds: 
to be successful in the ministry one must 
occupy a “big” pulpit or become an ad- 
ministrative leader. After all, the guest 
lecturers were introduced as “successful” 
preachers. One of our seminaries proudly 
made a listing of the ten largest congrega- 
tions in our Church, pointing to the high 
percentage held by graduates of the school. 
The inevitable process began—we students 
started to link success in the ministry 
with the concept of bigness. 

After he gets his first charge, the young 
minister is befuddled and led astray by 
compliments. He hears someone say: “We 
won't have you very long. Some big city 
church is going to want you.” Then the 
insidious thought, “Perhaps I am good 
enough for such a church.” He learns the 
ropes. He seeks someone to regard him as 
a “comer.” The result? A feeling that 
one must get on to the tricks of the trade. 
A parish comes to be regarded as a step- 
ping stone, not a field of labor. The young 
man works’ unceasingly, organizing, 
preaching, getting about. But not to save 
souls, nor bring spiritual help to his 
people—rather to make an outstanding 
record. His eve is always open for a good 
move. A type of fever sets in, destroying 
spiritual power, upsetting one’s emotional 
life, leading to a quick flowering and early 
decay. He strives to make back-slapping 
and good-fellowism serve as a substitute 
for intellectual and spiritual maturity. 
And why not? People do not want the 
truth—they want respectability, and 
someone to marry them and bury them. 

It does not take a young preacher long 


to discover that his people want a tight 
organization, soothing sermons, and very 
little of God’s truth. After butting his 
head against the cold, stone wall of re- 
sistance to the Spirit, he quickly learns 
to curb his youthful ardor. 

Many laymen ought to re-think their 
idea of what a minister ought to be. 
Properly, a minister should be recog- 
nized by the spiritual fruits of his work. 

One man cannot be secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, scoutmaster, bas- 
ketball coach, barber-shop baritone, and 
steward of the mysteries of God. A man 
who must put his time to being taxi-driver 
and errand-boy for the community cannot 
remain its spiritual leader as well. 

Yet many congregations try to get a 
minister as cheaply as possible, stifle his 
soul by demands on his time to be master 
of ceremonies and square-dance leader, 
treat him as an old dodo when he reaches 
forty-five, and think him cold and reserved 
if he allows time for study and prayer. 

Yes, if the criticisms leveled at the 
ministry are true. then it is because in 
large part you as laymen have made them 
true. This minister of yours went into 
the ministry with a high calling, an eager 
heart, a consecrated spirit. If the fine 
edge is dulled, if he preaches sacrifice and 
is grasping of money, if he is immersed in 
organization and has little spiritual insight 
in his preaching, if he is a good fellow but 
shallow of soul and mind, then look to 
yourself. Until you do, the prophetic 
voice will be stilled, the pastoral heart 
hardened, the compassionate spirit cold. 
You will get what you deserve. 





Needed: reorganization 
for dynamic leadership 
By PAUL A. WOLFE 














iy HAS DAWNED on Presbyterians that 
there are many difficulties and disad- 
vantages in attempting to meet the oppor- 
tunities of the twen- 
tieth century with a 
form of government 
adapted to the eight- 
eenth. 

We can strengthen 
our Presbyterian 
Church by providing 
responsible executives 
for the presbyteries, 
the synods, the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

At the present time our only permanent 
officers are clerks and Board secretaries 
We are trying to run our Church by com- 
mittees. We suffer from a half coordi- 
nated bureaucracy. 

We have no one responsible for vacant 
churches, for the pastoral care of the 
clergy, for the mature supervision of re- 
ligious education. We are failing to use 
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our ablest laymen. We are amateurs in 
the field of publicity and public relations. 

Elder Wilbur LaRoe, recent Moderator 
of the General Assembly, summed it up: 
“There is a lack of continuity in executive 
leadership. We are a seventy-eight-million- 
dollar corporation without an executive 
chairman.” 

The Boards have been trying to remedy 
this weakness by fixing upon the Church 
a swarm of promotion agents who are 
more costly each year. 

Certain things need to be kept in mind 
in regard to these synodical secretaries, 
presbytery executives, etc., whose offices 
are now paid for in whole or in part by 
funds from the General Council. 


No grant of authority 

First these offices are improvisations 
without rootage in our constitution. They 
have sprung not from the churches and 
the people, but from the promotion activi- 
ties of the Boards. They have no constitu- 
tional grant of authority or responsibility. 
They offer to Christian liberty all the dan- 
gers of a “roving commission.” 

The second characteristic of these offices 
is that too often they fail to obtain the 
best talents of the Church. Few of our 
able leaders aspire to them. They can be 
“escapes” for men who find it easier to be 
a traveling secretary than to be patient 
with the economic and spiritual problems 
of a parish. 

The third thing to be said is that while 
the costs of these agents is steadily mount- 
ing—one synod had none a few years ago; 
today it has five at a cost of $40,000—and 
while many of these officers are devoted, 
nevertheless this form of church organiza- 
tion is failing to provide dynamic leader- 
ship. In one synod the total cost to the 
Church of ten promotion agents is $87,000. 
A synod committeeman comments: “Yet 
for this expenditure there is still no super- 
vision of vacant churches, no adequate 
pastoral counsel for churches with specific 
problems.” How could it be otherwise? 
There is no authority or court of the 
Church to which these agents are respon- 
sible. 

We should be grateful that the Boards 
have attempted to fill the executive vac- 
uum in our government, but their methods 
are not good for the abiding growth of the 
Church. The Boards are too far removed 
from the local situation to be responsible 
for over-all church strategy. They should 
become again the agents of church policy, 
not its originators 

We should provide Senior Pastors or 
General Presbyters in every presbytery 
who shall have the oversight of the total 
work of the presbytery in the same way 
that a pastor has oversight of the work of 
a church. The costs of this office should 
be deducted from funds now raised by the 
churches of the presbyteries and sent to 
the Central Receiving Agency. The pres- 
bytery, and not the Boards, should direct 
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the promotion within presbytery borders. 

There should be a Senior Pastor or Gen- 
eral Presbyter of the General Assembly 
who should be elected for a term of seven 
years. Commissioners to the General As- 
sembly should be elected for terms of 
from two to five years. The heads of 
Boards should be cabinet officers ap- 
pointed by the Senior Pastor of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and responsible to him 
during his term of office. 

This kind of democratic, representative, 
Presbyterian government will save the 
Church money in the long run. No one 
knows the amount of money now wasted 
in ineffective promotion activities. What 
we do know is that we are slowly creating 
a top-heavy bureaucracy of promotion 
agents responsible to no one and held in 
check only by their own good taste and 
discretion. It is one thing for the Church 
to have no hierarchy in the form of gen- 
eral officers. It is quite another thing for 
the Church to deceive itself, to create an 
inefficient and uncontrollable hierarchy 
while believing it has no hierarchy. 

Recently our Church raised twenty-five 
million dollars for the Restoration Fund. 
Such a sum of money calls for efficient 
administration and wise planning. The sac- 
rificial giving of our people demands able 
government, responsible government, Pres- 
byterian government. 





Do pastors want 
leaders or puppets? 


By DORIS P. WOODS 











A GREATER DEGREE of lay participation 
is needed as a means of strengthening 
the Church. A participating congregation 
insures a good church. 

We have divided 
our lay participation 
program into two lev- 
els, first “for our- 
selves.” and second 
“for others.” By “for 
ourselves” we mean 














those things pertain- 
ing to the mechanics 
of our own local 
churches. Today so 
many pastors are more or less specialists 
in some one field with the result that other 
departments of the church become almost 
dormant. If, for instance, the pastor is a 
specialist in youth work—and we can 
think of no more important work than 
that— then laymen should assume increas- 
ingly large duties in the other depart- 
ments. 

At so many meetings ministers talk 
about training for lay leadership, but in 
practice they want puppets. They really 
never turn loose the strings. All too 
often men and women who capably run 
civic, cultural, and educational clubs are 
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not given a free hand in their church 
offices. This blocking of their efforts loses 
many capable persons. If there is a men’s 
club, with duly elected officers, the pastor 
would do well to remember that he is 
just a member of that group—thus 
strengthening lay responsibility for the 
success of that club. 

We feel that this lay participation 
could and should be extended to presby- 
tery and synod committees. Men who find 
time to attend and promote objectives of 
Rotary, Lions, World Federalists, etc., 
could and would do likewise for their 
church, at presbytery and synod levels, if 
lay participation were really sought and a 
program set up to show that such participa- 
tion was welcome and helpful. A larger 
amount of work done by laymen would 
also obviate the necessity of the minister 
being away so often. 


Training for leadership 

Closely tied in with this premise would 
be our recommendation that laymen assist 
the pastor in developing an annual leader- 
ship training school or course. The very 
nature of a pastor’s seminary training 
often precludes his developing the ability 
for teamwork, If this is a pastor’s weak- 
ness he should, without hesitation or em- 
barrassment, call freely upon laymen to 
supply that need. 

We emphasize the need for annual train- 
ing courses, for we feel that new leader- 
ship should constantly be developed and 
used. Naturally there will have to be 
some continuing offices, such as the church 
school superintendent. but even here a 
change might be helpful every five or ten 
years. 

Responsibility for the activities of a 
church should be widely distributed among 
many members. If we saw in the bulletin 
of a church entirely unknown to us the 
name of one person who had several jobs, 
we would feel instinctively that that 
church was not a healthy one. Many times 
this occurs through the fault of older peo- 
ple who, being efficient in their work, un- 
thinkingly crowd out the younger workers. 

A single, unified layman's group, for 
both men and women, with direct responsi- 
bility for enlisting lay participation, would 
be of great value. We particularly want 
to stress the phrase “for both men and 
women.” Our churches, by and large, are 
far behind secular organizations in this 
democratic practice. One or two women 
are sometimes put on the budget or on 
planning committees—but not on boards 
that establish the policy or transact the 
business of the church. 

Although women generally outnumber 
men on the church rolls, and although they 
frequently give more than half of the local 
and benevolence contributions, they not 
only do not have proportionate representa- 
tion on church boards, they do not even 
have equal representation. Our pastors 
preach against discrimination because of 
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race, creed, or color—but they apparently 
find nothing unchristian in discrimination 
because of sex. 

Our fourth point under “for ourselves” 
concerns a personnel set-up. Wouldn’t a 
national study of personnel policies be a 
good thing? This, of course, would be set 
up for local churches and be carried out 
by local personnel committees. We refer 
to policies concerning vacation, the amount 
of work expected from employees, the 
duties of an assistant and/or secretary, 
the amount of money to be spent on 
transportation for various officers or de- 
partments, etc.—policies which affect vol- 
unteer workers as well as paid staff. Well- 
knit organizations, such as the Y.W.C.A., 
have such personnel standards and find 
them necessary for the management of 
their affairs. A personnel committee is 
needed to interpret the congregation’s 
ideas on specific matters and to evaluate, 
at year’s end, the work done and the 
results attained. 

In considering the level of lay partici- 
pation which we have labelled “for others” 
we have listed only two areas—benevo- 
lences, and Social Education and Action. 

As women of the Church, we feel that 
our benevolences should be greatly in- 
creased. We are spending too much on the 
mechanics of carrying on the local church 
and not enough for others. 


Church-wide committees 

A lack of knowledge often keeps laymen 
from practicing Christianity in their lives 
and in their giving. We believe efforts 
should be made to inform the members 
of the Church more widely of the needs 
and the uses to which their contributions 
are put. 

We need Church-wide committees in 
Social Education and Action, composed 
of both men and women. This would give 
an opportunity for lots of people to be- 
come better informed about this important 
work that is affecting so many avenues of 
our daily lives. It would stimulate us to 
act on current matters, a goal which is 
seldom attained by just hearing about 
issues while seated in a comfortable pew. 
Some S.E.A. problems are so involved or 
are so controversial that it is extremely 
difficult for pastors to handle them with- 
out creating friction in the congregation. 
A lay committee would save him from 
personal repercussions. 

Since the mid-week services are per- 
haps uniformly family-night meetings, we 
suggest that, after the children are safely 
in the nursery and the juniors are busy 
with their story-hour, the adults and 
seniors might profitably discuss Social 
Education and Action subjects, the benev- 
olent work of the church (with many inci- 
dents from the mission field), and what 
it means to be a Christian today. Such 
meetings should be carefully planned by 
laymen and be under lay leaderships, but 
always in cooperation with the pastor. 
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SEXTON SELLS MORE TRAINED BUYERS 
THAN ALL OTHER WHOLESALE GROCERS 


These Are Equally Divided 
Between Men gnd Women 





Women buyers judge largely by intuition. 
Appreciate immediately the value of new 
products in brightening their service Weigh 
the value of the product in their individual tandardized S 


Men buyers depend upon careful 
analysis. Slower to accept new items 
because they prefer to have things more 





service rather than by a price standard alone. price as a factor in their determination. 


Buyers for the institutional and restaurant field are skilled in the 
technique of appraising foods. They make full use of scientific 
methods of ascertaining food cost. 

Sexton sells to 60,000 individual units in this great market. The 
growth of the company has been based entirely on quality and 
service. A policy of fine merchandise, carefully packaged, fairly 
priced and promptly delivered has won the confidence and good 
will of these trained buyers, 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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NER OSSING! 
> BOOKS of REMEMBRANCE ~ 


Keep a record of church nese 
and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- ) 
tooled Book of Remembrance, en- 
grossed in gold and color. Shown in 
a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
pository, such a book adds beauty and 
dignity to your church. 

Engrossed designs are available, too, 
for honor rolls and resolutions. 

We can also serve you with fine 
church furnishings and stained glass | 
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windows. Send for our free catalog. 
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16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Whole Church 


General Assembly reminds us all of the world-wide spread of our denomina- 


tion, and Presbyterian Life presents a quiz testing knowledge of our Church. 








HE 161St GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the 

Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
presided over by Moderator Jesse Hays 
Baird, will meet in Buffalo, New York, 
May 19-25. Host to the Assembly this 
year is the Buffalo-Niagara Presbytery. 

The General Assembly is the supreme 
governing body of the Church. The Pres- 
byterian form of government is neither 
decentralized like that of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, nor highly centralized 
like that of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The supreme authority is not vested in 
one man, but in the body of men—the 
General Assembly — representing the 
Church. The Presbyterian Church holds a 
middle course between an exaggerated in- 
dividualism which is an impediment to 
fellowship and a super-control which an- 
nihilates freedom. This principle applies to 
all Church governing bodies—General As- 
sembly, synods, and presbyteries. 

In days gone by, the annual meeting of 
General Assembly was often conspicuous 
for theological controversy in which vari- 
ous points of view were presented. But 
in recent years the meetings have been 
characterized by emphasis on the Church's 
enterprises in missions, education, social 
justice, and spiritual culture. The meeting 
of the General Assembly has become the 
focus of all the activities of the Church. 

To commissioners and visitors the An- 
nual Assembly is an unforgettable experi- 
ence. Simply rubbing elbows for a week 
with Presbyterians from all over the world 
yields an impressive sense of the vastness 
and importance of our Church and its far- 
flung activities. Close to goo commission- 
ers and about 1,000 visitors will gather 
this year in the beautiful, modern audi- 
torium of Kleinhans Music Hall. 

Visitors will have an opportunity to ob- 
serve the intricate workings of Church 
government and law. Those who have sat 
in the galleries of the chambers of Con- 
gress in Washington will mark similarities 
in procedure between the governing bodies 
of Church and nation. They will see, for 
instance, individual problems worked out 
in committees who present their reports 
to the whole Assembly for debate and ac- 
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By WALTON W. RANKIN 


tion. The names of a few of these com- 
mittees—Theological Education, Conser- 
vation of Property, Chaplains and Service 
Personnel, Restoration Fund—suggest the 
wide range of subjects treated in this way. 
Requests for legislation from presbyteries 
or individuals are called “overtures” and 
are handled in a manner reminiscent of 
the houses of Congress. 

In General Assembly, as in Congress, 
a good deal is said about money. The As- 
sembly examines the expenditures of the 
four Boards of the Church and analyzes 
and directs their future plans. 

General Assembly is, as John Knox put 
it, “the whole kirk convened.” It serves 
to remind Presbyterians everywhere that 
their Church is much more than an edifice 
on a corner. It focuses attention on the 
vast organization whose activities reach 
into every state in the Union and into 


most of the other nations of the earth. 

These activities cover such variety and 
scope that no individual could expect to 
keep abreast of all of them in detail. But 
every Presbyterian is entitled to an over- 
all picture of the organization of which he 
is part and the projects in which it is 
engaged. 

The following quiz, consisting of thirty- 
three questions, is presented for your 
pleasure and profit. They will help you 
test your general knowledge of the activi- 
ties, structure, and background of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. Take a 
pencil and mark the number of the correct 
answer in the square provided, for exam- 
ple: The Reformation leader from whom 
our denomination stems was a, Martin 
Luther; b, John Calvin; c, John Huss; 
d, Ulrich Zwingli (b) 
In the case of True or False statements, 
simply mark “T” or “F” in the square. 
To check your answers, turn to page 46. 


Do You Know Your Church? 


1. The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. has approximately a, 900,000; b, 
1,200,000 members 


2,300,000; Cc. 5,600,000; d, I 


churches 


3. The commissioners to General Assembly 
a, presbytery; b, state; c, synod; d, church 


4. A new Moderator is elected by the General Assembly every a, year; b, two 


years; c, five years 


5. Our Church has approximately a, 2,700; b, 12,000; c, 9,500; 


ministers 
6. There are a, 37; b, 128; ¢ 


1706; d, 1802 


8. Approximately 200; b, 1,000; c, 
churches have no ministers 


9. he only minister to sign the Declaration of Independence was Presbyterian 
, Robert Morris; b, John Witherspoon; 


2. Our denomination has approximately a, 3,200; b, 28,000; c, 4,500; d, 8,500 


267; d, 407 presbyteries in our Church 


7. The first presbytery in this country was organized in a, 187 


2,000; d, 150 Presbyterian, U.S.A., 


are ministers and elders from every 


d, 4,500 


> 


78; b, 1771; ¢, 


ooooog0gdgdg: 


c, John Hancock 
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10. The New Life Movement extends from a, January 1, 1945 to January 1, 
1950; b, July 1, 1947 to July 1, 1957; c, January 1, 1947 to January 1, 1950 


. With which one of the following interdenominational bodies is our Church 
not affiliated? a, American Council of Churches; b. Alliance of Reformed 
Churches; c, World Council of Churches: d, Federal Council of Churches 


= 


12. There are a, 10; b, 4; c, 17; d, 7 Presbyterian theological seminaries 


‘ 


13. The Sacraments of the Church may be administered by a, ministers only; 
b, ministers and elders; c, ministers and licentiates 








14. Which one of the following is not a Presbyterian office? a, deacon; b, elder; 
c, vestryman; d, deaconess; e, trustee 


\ FOLDING CHAIRS 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


IN STEEL OR WOOD 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


15. The four Boards of the Church are Foreign Missions; National Missions; 
Christian Education, and aoe 





\ 
\ J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT R.7 SCRANTON 2, PENNA 


16. Our publishing organization is called a, Friendship Press; b, Westminster 





Press; c, Beacon Press 


17. The National Council of Presbyterian Men will meet a, every year; b, every 
two years, c, on call of the executive committee; d, every five years Without any 
charge, you may 
have a copy of “Your 
Gift that Lives.” It tells of the 
work of the American Bible 
Society, beautifully illustrated 
with scenes from many lands 
and answers 31 questions 
about American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreements, that 
give you an assured income 
for life. Sent postage free. 


18. As of April, 1949, the Restoration Fund has received in cash, a, $22,800,- 
000; b, $5,700,000; c, $57,300,000; d, $11,900,000 


19. There are a, 12; b, §; ¢, 27; d, 44 Presbyterian Church-related colleges 


20. The Board of Foreign Missions has missionaries at work in a, 24; b, 12; 
c, 6; d, 37 countries 


21. There are a, 1.167; b, 507; c, 853; d, 172 Presbyterian foreign missionaries 





2. Our Church has a quota of a, 40; b, 100; c, 175 new foreign missionaries 
each year 


Thousands now enjoy 
regular incomes this way 


In the past 100 years, American Bible So- 
ciety Annuity Agreements have been issued 
to thousands of men, women and children. 

Unlike stocks, callable bonds and mort- 
gages, A.B.S. Annuities never require rein- 
vestment and never depreciate in value. The 
rate of payment to you is the highest figure 
consistent with safety and still leave a gener- 
ous residue for the wider circulation of the 
Scriptures. Your checks are mailed promptly. 
There are no coupons to be clipped. Your pay- 
ments are the same as long as you live and 
are based on your present age. 

In addition to receiving regular payments 
from your Annuities, you have the joy of 
knowing that, in due time, a part of your Gift 
will continue to spread the Word of God. 

We feel sure that you will enjoy reading 
“Your Gift that Lives.” May 
we send you a copy? It’s 
free to all who write us. 


23. The National Presbyterian Church is located in a, New York; b, Washing- 
ton; c, Philadelphia; d, Denver 


24. There are a, 750; b, 2353; c, 4,224; d, 3,045 Presbyterian national missionaries 


5. A, 9/10: b. 2: c, 4 of our self-supporting churches were started with finan- 
cial aid from the Board of National Missions 





26. Westminster Foundations are established on a, 54; b, 102; c, 18; d, 71 uni- 
versity campuses 


27. Geneva Fellowship is the name of a, candidates for the ministry; b, an or- 
ganization of ministers; c, a club at Princeton seminary; d, the Young Adult 
program 


28. The Board of Pensions mails approximately a, 6,500; b, 850; c, 2,000; d, 
4.100 pension checks every month 


29. Church school teachers and officers desiring assistance or information about 
their work should write to the Board of National Missions, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. N. Y. (True or False) 







AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


30. Presbyterian work in Alaska and the West Indies is under the Board of 
National Missions. (True or False) 











31. A woman cannot be made an elder in a Presbyterian church. (True or False) aS oe 22, N.Y. ; 
¥ ays 4 $ Grotiragn: Please syed ma, without chip: | 

32. Only a minister may become Moderator of the General Assembly, (True ' “Your Gift thet Liven” FL et, : 
or False) Name ; 
33. The Stated Clerk of the General Assembly is a full-time employee of the gy oa = a 
8 ity State : 
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MORE ABUNDANT LIF 
GENERAL CONFERENCE 


For Ministers and Laymen 
July 30—August 8, 1949 


Northfield again offers to ministers, laymen, and 

thei families a mid-summer opportunity for a 

rewarding period of spiritual stimulation and 
hysical retreshment. The program, covering 
oth practical and inspirational phases of church 

work, lists, as usual, outstanding Christian lead- 

ers, including: 

BerNarp C. Crausen, Euclid Avenue Baptist 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio 

Wiutiam R. Forrester, University of St. An- 
drew's, Edinburgh, Scotland 

Mrs. WitttaM R. FORRESTER, missionary execu- 
tive, Edinburgh, Scotland 

STANLEY HiGH, Roving Editor, The Reader's 
Digest 

BOYNTON Merritt, The First Congregational 
Church, Columbus, Ohio 

Joun Homer Mutter, Hope Congregational 
Church, Springfield, Mass 

Frepertck W. Norwoon, former minister of 
St. James United Church, Montreal 

Orts R. Rice, Sc. Luke's Hospital, New York 

Wittarp L. Sperry, Harvard Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Attractive rates, excellent facilities for recreation, and 

central location make this Conference the ideal answer 

to your vacation problem 


NORTHFIELD 
SUMMER CONFERENCES 
William E. Park, Chairman 
Box W East Northfield, Mass. 























1. Why a small college is better for career 
preparation than a big one. 


2. Why BLOOMFPIELD’'S enrollment keeps 
on growing. 


3. Why BLOOMFIELD its giving all of her 
students a solid and thorough grounding 
in Christian principles and in forthright 
Americanism. 





BLOOMFIELD, an 80-year-old coeducational- 
liberal arts college, is located within the New 
York-New Jersey metropolitan area. BLOOM- 
FIELD awards the B. A. degree and offers pre- 
professional curricula. 

WHY NOT write today for your letter and a copy of 
the RLOOMFIELD COLLEGE catalog and the Uiter- 


esting, profusely-Ulustrated thew book? 


George Wendell Jung. Vice-President 


BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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Question: From Michigan: Please 
explain if members of the Christian 
Church are justified in upholding 
social drinking and the selling of 
liquor for profit because Jesus 
turned water into wine at the mar- 
riage feast in Cana. ... By perform- 
ing this miracle did Jesus intend to 
establish favorable opinion for a 
social evil which causes human mis- 
ery and lowers the moral pattern of 
community life? 


Answer: The answer to both of your 
questions is no. The mere act of taking a 
social drink is not so bad, if it stops at 
that point. The tragedy is that it often 
does not stop there. For many people 
social drinking leads to drunkenness and 
alcoholism. Drunkenness is often followed 
by drunken driving and death on the 
highway, frequently for someone who has 
not been drinking. 

No human being, Christian or other- 
wise, has a right to an indulgence which 
endangers the lives of other people. No 
man has a right to engage in any business 
that debauches his fellow man, that de- 
stroys a brother for whom Christ died. 
Both the man who makes and the man 
who sells intoxicants are morally equally 
guilty with the man who, driving while 
drunk, kills someone. The sorrow and 
misery of the drunkard’s family lie on the 
conscience of those who traffic in liquor, 
whether they acknowledge it or not. 

It is no defense to rationalize our guilt, 
trying to justify our misconduct by mis- 
interpreting the Bible. We are still our 
“brother's keeper,” whether we like it or 
not. Cain was the original opponent of 
the “social gospel”; it did not suit him to 
be concerned about his brother. The ques- 
tion, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” is an 
indirect way of saying that I do not care 
what happens to my fellow man as long 
as I get what I want. 


Question: From Pennsylvania: 
Why do we say, “I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church”? Why should 
these words be capitalized? 


Answer: At the time the Apostles’ 
Creed was formulated, the word “catholic” 
meant “universal.” It has no reference 
whatever to the Roman Catholic Church. 
In fact, the Roman Catholic Church dic 
not exist, in the modern sense of the term. 
All the Church was one before the schism 
between the East and the West. After the 
schism, we had the Eastern Orthodox and 
the Roman Catholic Churches. As Pres- 


byterians, we believe that the whole 
Church is one Church, and that no branch 
of the Church has the right to the title 
“Catholic” to the exclusion of any other. 

We capitalize Holy Catholic Church 
because it is a specific and exclusive name, 
partaking of the nature of a proper noun. 


Question: From New Jersey: What 
did our Lord mean in John 20:23, 
where he talked to his disciples of 
forgiving sins? Does this support 
directly the Roman Catholic confes- 
sional and the practice of absolu- 
tion? 


Answer: We should not attempt to 
interpret John 20:23 without also con- 
sidering Matthew 16:19 and 18:18-20. 
Matthew 16:19, in our common English 
versions, seems to give Peter authority to 
“bind” and “loose,” to forbid and to per- 
mit, certain actions; but in Matthew 18: 
18, this authority is given to all the dis- 
ciples, not simply to Peter, as the “first 
Pope.” This much is inescapably clear to 
the English reader who has his wits about 
him as he reads. 

Another point, which the English reader 
cannot get, is that the Greek words for 
binding and loosing are not simple future 
tenses, as all our English versions imply. 
They are future perfect tenses. Instead 
of translating them “shall be bound” and 
“shall be loosed,” they should be trans- 
lated “shall have been bound” and “shall 
have been loosed.” That is, the condemn- 
ing or forgiving of sin takes place in 
heaven. It is not Peter or any man who 
determines the actions of heaven, as this 
mistranslation implies. It is the guidance 
of God, as the correct translation states, 
which enables the Church to forgive sins. 

The first thing to notice about John 
20:23, “Whose soever sins ye remit (for- 
give) they are remitted unto them; and 
whose soever ye retain, they are retained,” 
is that these words were addressed to men 
who had just received the Holy Spirit 
(John 20:22). It is the presence of God 
in his Spirit which enables the disciples, 
not merely the apostles (John 20:19), to 
forgive sins. 

This promise then was made to the 
disciples as a group; any Christian, guided 
by the Holy Spirit, can assure the penitent 
of pardon and the impenitent of judg- 
ment. The Christian is able to do this 
because of the Spirit which he has re- 
ceived. This authority is not limited to a 
hierarchy; it is the right of every Chris- 
tian, but no human being can usurp God's 
prerogatives in forgiving sin. 
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The authority to bind and loose was 
often exercised in the early Church (see 
Acts 15:29; 16:4; I Corinthians 5:3-5). 

The Roman Catholics have an important 
half-truth in their doctrine of the Con- 
fessional, but the truth which they omit 
and the error which they insert produce 
a serious distortion of this verse. John 20: 
23 means that all who have received the 
Holy Spirit can assure the penitent of 
forgiveness and the impenitent of con- 
demnation. 


Question: From New York: In the 
year 1929, I was commissioner to 
the General Assembly at St. Paul, 
Minnesota. At a banquet, a Negro 
from Florida sat at the same table. 
Why was he there? I did not know 
that North and South were united 
then or even now. ... Please men- 
tion any organizations that should 
be with the Presbyterian Church 
that have not yet united, such as the 
Columbians, or any other. 


Answer: The Negro commissioner was 
at the Assembly because, as a member of 
our Church, he was sent from his presby- 
tery as its representative. We have many 
Negro congregations in our Church. In 
fact, we maintain two theological semi- 
naries, Lincoln University and Johnson C. 
Smith, for the training of Negro pastors 
for these congregations. Negro candidates 
for the ministry are admitted to all of 
our seminaries for white students, except 
the one in which I teach. The reason for 
this is that a Kentucky statute, the Day 
Law, forbids the education of Negroes 
and whites in the same building. This sit- 
uation is contrary to the desires of our 
entire faculty, all of whom were born 
south of the Mason and Dixon Line, one 
having been born as far south as Aus- 
tralia. The Day Law does not forbid a 
presbytery, made up largely of white min- 
isters, to elect a Negro moderator. Both 
the Presbytery of Louisville, U.S.A.. and 
the Presbytery of Louisville, U.S. (South- 
ern), have recently elected Negro mod- 
erators. We are trving to be Christian 
about the race problem. From the tone of 
your question, I fear that all the racial 
intolerance is not in the “deep South.” 

I cannot imagine what place the Colum- 
bians would have in the Presbyterian 
Church. Like the Ku Klux Klan, they 
were organized to promote racial bigotry 
and religious intolerance. I hope that 
such a group will never be in the Presby- 
terian Church. Since your question came, 
I have talked to a Southern Presbyterian 
minister, a friend of mine, from Georgia. 
He tcld me that the Columbians had dis- 
banded some time ago because none of 
the best people in Georgia supported their 
program. The demagogues of the South 
do not represent the thinking people of 
the South; nor do the thinking people of 
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Two weeks of VBS can equal a year of regular Bible school. 
Last year VBS had more students, more interest, more re- 
sults than ever. Bring it to your community. And use 
Standard’s brand-new two-week courses for every age group 

true-to-the-Bible, attractive, practical, inexpensive. 


FREE VBS PROSPECTUS helps you plan. Write for it! 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 
CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 
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Bible Story Books to Color 





10 SEASONAL STORIES 


6 Old Testament, 5 New Testament, New... for Flannelboard. Set of 10: 
4 Favorite Songs. Illustrated in Mother’s Day and other special days. 
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water coloring. Bible verse york 32 pages 
below each picture; separate Jom These10 
text sheet. Each averages 8 NEW Fl " 
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tive blue pictorial cover all graph stories 

in illustrated envelope. complete, 

Size 614 x 8M, each set 15c only .. '$300 


Your dealer will supply Dietz Visual Aids. Complete 
catalog of Sunday School materials free on request. 
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OUR MISSIONARIES ARE STILL IN CHINA 


Americans can not afford to desert 450 million Chinese, the 
great majority of whom are still our friends. The Church of 
Christ must not accept defeat in China. The present situa- 
tion presents a challenge. If we can not say, ‘Here am I, 
Lord, send me.’ We can at least say, ‘“‘Here is my money, 
Lord, send it.” 

Thousands of children face starvation in the southern 
flight of 30 million Chinese refugees. Many will die before 
next winter. A child may be fed for five dollars a month, 

“adopted”’ for ten dollars a month. Name, address, picture 
are sent for children adopted. You can save a child. 
For information write: 


~ J. Calvitt Clarke, China’s Children Fund, Inc. 


‘Member Foreign Missions Conference of N.A.) Richmond 4, Va. 




















Here is a Bible library for the entire family. The 
actual Bible story itself,in an interesting and natural 
arrangement. Rich in visual aids. Enthusiastically 
received by parents and children everywhere. 


COMBATS ATHEISM AND COMMUNISM 


THE BOOK OF LIFE meets the sinister menace of com- 
munism, atheism and juvenile delinquency. Uses King James 
Version with helpful notes, Bible maps, study aids, photo- 

gtaphs, and many 4-color paintings of Old Masters. 
Through THE BOOK OF LIFE, youth is inspired to 
follow Jesus’ appeal, “Search the Scrip- 


“The aim and purpose of this great work tures; for... they... testify of Me.” 
is expressed in the Introduction to the 


first volume: ‘To get the Bible read, to pooe= e R E E---=-7 


help people read it and to understand it, 
’ 
to appreciate it and to enjoy it’. 1 Gentlemen: Please send me FREE copy of your Silver ! 
— SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES i Anniversary brochure on THE BOOK OF LIFE... 
REPRESENTATIVE PLAN i 32 pages of photographs, illustrations, = — 
, , Iam O Parent O Pastor O Teacher 
YO y 
THE BOOK OF LIFE is sold only through I am inseneened in your Representative Plan 
Christian representatives... The new 25th | 1Y - No 
Anniversary Edition opens greater oppor- | ma . 
tunities. Write for particulars. IN 
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“DOCTOR BIG” 
(Continued from page 25 


Dr. Salsbury has known’ only one case 
of cancer of the breast, and that in a 
man. 

Today many Navajo medicine men 
send their people to Dr. Big’s hospital, 
come for treatment themselves, and give 
Dr. Salsbury and his doctors all the help 
they can. A little while ago a medicine 
man wasked into the hospital, touched his 
stomach, and said, “I need some gallstones 
removed.” The doctors examined him. He 
was right. He did. 


Indians value new medicine 

Indians, like others, are quick to recog- 
nize the value of the newest in medical 
treatment. One Indian mother asked Dr. 
Salsbury to give an extra course of peni- 
cillin to her little girl critically ill with 
meningitis. 

Dr. Salsbury said it is true some Navajo 
medicine men still today practice weird 
rites handed down for generations and 
frown upon white man’s medicine. But it 
also is true that more than once four or 
five medicine men have been his patients 
at the same time, and tribal leaders have 
played an important part in the Sagebrush 
Surgeon’s life. 

Members of the Navajo Tribal Council 
are highly cooperative. Many Navajo 
caesareans have been performed at Sage 
Memorial. Fortunately no patients have 
yet died in the ambulance, peek it then 
would be Chinde Chitty—devil c 

As Sage Memorial Hos pital | grew and 
his work became known, Dr. Salsbury 
was asked to speak at medical meetings 
and conventions. His own great love is 
surgery, and he was anxious to do post- 
graduate work. “It was hard to get away 
from Ganado,” he recalls, explaining the 
Harlow Brooks Memorial Navajo Clini- 
cal Conference held in August, 1947, for 
the eighth time. 

Some of the top medical men of the 
country traveled long distances to deliver 
papers at the conference, which covered 
the whole field of American medicine and 
surgery. “They seem glad to do it,” Dr. 
Salsbury says. 

The conference indirectly caused a tri- 
bal meeting not so many months ago. 
Ganado has its own airplane landing strip. 
A trader with a plane of his own decided 
the strip was too short for landing of 
planes of expected visitors. 

But the always-suspicious Navajo po- 
litely refused to sell or give ground with 
which to lengthen the strip. Dr. Salsbury 
talked to them. He said the white doctors 
traveled many miles to treat and study 
Indian ailments. They gave time white 
people wanted and would pay for, he 
pointed out. If the Navajo did not think 
this worthwhile, they were right in refus- 
ing the ground. 

Again a medicine man helped. The old 
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Indian told of falling off a cliff at night. 
He expected to die. But the white doctors 
found him and saved his life. They should 
have the land, he declared. 

Black Sheep spoke. He said if the hos- 
pital wanted to land planes on the ground 
where his hogan stood, he would move the 
hogan. The new landing strip was ap- 
proved unanimously. 

Sage Memorial Hospital has gained na- 
tional attention in more than one instance 
since Dr. Salsbury arrived. 

There were press notices all over the 
country some years ago when Naz Bah 
Lee, seven-year-old Indian girl, was in 
the institution with a lung paralysis, fight- 
ing for her life. While three trained nurses 
kept her alive with artificial respiration, 
a reservation truck with relief drivers set 
out for the nearest iron lung—in Phoenix. 
The S800-mile journey was made in less 
than twenty-three hours, and Naz Bah 
lived. 

Just last summer the national spotlight 
focused on Sage Memorial when a sixty- 
five-year-old Navajo mother of ten chil- 
dren, stricken ill in her reservation home 
seventeen miles from the nearest hospital, 
underwent emergency surgery with a noted 
Chicago surgeon performing a major op- 
eration before the greatest array of medi- 
cal talent ever to witness such an event 
on an isolated Indian reservation. 

It was a dramatic, unanticipated fea- 
ture of the Navajo Clinical Conference, 
which had attracted prominent medical 
men from both seacoasts and widely-sepa- 
rated sections of the nation. 

Less than twelve hours before he was 
to address the conference on “Intestinal 
Obstructions,” Dr. Philip Thorek, noted 
Chicago surgeon and son of international- 
ly-famed Dr. Max Thorek, provided his 
colleagues an unexpected practical dem- 
onstration when he operated to relieve ex- 
actly that condition. 

The patient was Mrs. Nadezbah (Cross- 
ing a Warpath) Lynch, whose husband, 
John, a sheepherder and farmer, brought 
her from their Wide Ruin home over 
rough, storm-damaged roads. Dr. Sals- 
bury, examining her upon leaving the 
day’s final clinical session, prescribed an 
emergency operation. Though he admitted 
he was “sticking his neck out” because 
of the assembly before whom he oper- 
ated, Dr. Thorek, an instructor in surgery 
at the University of Illinois, volunteered 
when told of the nature of the case. But 
because Mrs. Lynch had insisted, as do 
so many of the Navajos, that Dr. Big 
operate, Dr. Salsbury assisted. 

For Ganado it was a history-making 
event, the first professional use of a 
spacious, tiled operating room then only 
recently completed in a new wing at Sage 
Memorial Hospital. 

Dr. Thorek commented, as he operated, 
upon the efficiency of the nurses and his 
surprise at finding modern equipment in 
such an isolated institution. Yet the new 
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operating room was financed by money 
the Indians themselves had raised at an 
annual bazaar, and Navajo stonemasons 
helped construct it. 

Widely-known physicians and surgeons 
from Arizona and over the nation watched 
the scene, with its international flavor. 
The patient was Navajo. Dr. Salsbury was 
Canadian-born, Dr. Thorek of Jewish 
descent, another assistant surgeon a na- 
tive of China, and the doctor who ad- 
ministered the anesthetic a native of Chile. 

Among the nurses was a Shoshone In- 
dian, a Spanish-American, a Navajo, and 
a Santo Domingan girl. The woman surgi- 
cal supervisor was a Hopi. Two Chinese 
doctors who for some months had been 
studying at Ganado, the patient’s stoical 
husband, swathed in surgical cap, gown, 
and mask, were among the witnesses. 

Dr. Salsbury, besides being active in 
the American College of Hospital Admin- 
istrators and president of the Association 
of Western Hospitals, has served for two 
terms as the president of the Arizona 
Hospital Association. 

He is a fellow of the American College 
of Surgeons and the International College 
of Surgeons. He holds membership in the 
American Protestant Hospital Associa- 
tion. He is a past-president and vice-pres- 
ident of the Navajo-Apache and Apache 
County medical societies and past-moder- 
ator of the Synod of Arizona—good indi- 
cation that isolation doesn’t prevent his 
being active in “outside” organizations 
An honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred by Westminster College at 
Fulton, Missouri, in June, 1947. 


Ganado is self-sufficient 

Ganado is surrounded by sagebrush- 
studded desert and rolling hills. Roads 
stretching away to the north and south, 
the east and west become in severe rainy 
seasons little more than slippery mud pits, 
occasionally impassable. But the mission 
long has been self-sufficient, with its own 
power plant, water supply, commissary, 
and laundry. Indians staff each unit. Thir- 
ty-five hundred tons of coal are taken 
from the mission mine each year. Its own 
farm project supplies much of the food: 
its dairy herd the milk and butter, and 
its farm the pork and beef and poultry. 
Chief farmer is Dr. Big, who occasionally 
steps from surgical gown into agricultural 
overalls. 

Big vegetable gardens at Ganado are 
supervised by Mrs. Salsbury, the former 
Cora Burrows of Newburgh, New York, 
who also has charge of the commissary 
and directs all buying and selling. Both she 
and Dr. Big, with their staff, also look 
after the school and gymnasium, bakery, 
barns, storage houses, laundry, fire de- 
partment, commissary, woodwork shop, re- 
frigeration plant, powerhouse, garages, 
and other structures. 

One of the merriest times of the year 
at Ganado is the Christmas season. In- 
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THE PASTORAL MINISTRY 
IN OUR TIME 


by Louis Matthews Sweet and 
Maicoim Stuart Sweet 


A challenge by two Presbyterian pastors, 
father and son, to the minister facing the 
question of a pastoral ministry versus a 
bureaucracy. Opposes ‘‘remote control” 
business attitude of Church administra- 
tion. Rich fare for all preachers, especially 
seminarians. $2. 


THE TOUCH OF THE 
MASTER’S HAND 


by Harold A. Cockburn— 
Introduction by John Sutherland Bonnell 


Brief, stimulating sermons, by a Scots- 
man, dealing with the fundamentals of 
Christian faith and living. By a minister 
who fought in World War I, served as 
Chaplain with the Royal Air Force in 
World War II and is a frequent con- 
tributor to many periodicals. $1], 


HEIRS TOGETHER 


by H. Melville Capper, M.D. 
and H. Morgan Williams, M.D. 


Based on Christian and medical ex- 
perience, this volume was written to 
help young people build a solid founda- 
tion for a satisfying Christian marriage. 
Deals with sex attitudes and practice in 
the light of the Word of God. 

An Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
Publication. Paper. ‘ 





iS GOD IN THERE? 
by Charles T. Leber 


A study of the church and its relation to 
modern society in which the author 
poses the challenge: Is God In There? 
His first-hand survey of world condi- 
tions convinces him that the church 
must meet the problems of suffering hu- 
manity or others will. Thoughtful read- 
ing for all concerned with the church and 
its influence in the world today. $2.50 


At all Bookstores 
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dians living for miles in every direction 
come to the community Christmas cele- 
bration which attracts over 2,000 visitors. 
All are served a hot mutton barbecue din- 
ner at noon. Then comes a Christmas 
pageant and service in the mission gym- 
nasium, after which every Indian receives 
an attractive bag containing useful gifts. 
The mission staff and students are busy 
for weeks making up the hundreds of gift 
bags, contents of which are sent by sym- 
pathetic friends from all over the nation. 

To the visitor, Dr. Salsbury speaks in 
praise of the Indian: 

“Where can you find 60,000 people who 
are more satisfactory neighbors, who are 
better and more satisfied customers, who 
live a more peaceful, law-abiding life and 
require less than twenty-five law en- 
forcement officers in an area larger than 
many Eastern states? Where can you find 
a group of people who can enjoy plenty 
when times are good and yet pull in their 
belts when times are hard and still be 
happy?” 

But the Sagebrush Surgeon feels keenly 
about the Indians’ need of Christian edu- 
cation. He recently wrote: “For genera- 
tions these proud, independent, resource- 
ful Navajo Indians have been kept in a 
corner by themselves. Their survival, and 
the numerical growth of the tribe from a 
depleted 7,500 in 1868 to about 60,000 
today, has been as much a tribute to their 
high order of native intelligence, courage, 
and adaptability as to the whole-hearted 
efforts of their ‘white’ friends, the traders, 
the missionaries, and the government In- 
dian service teachers and doctors who 
came to live among them. 

“The story of this survival in a ‘dry 
and thirsty land where no water is,’-—a 
desert area scarcely capable of support- 
ing life at all without a heavy initial in- 
vestment of capital and effort—is a tri- 
umphant epic. 

“Surely no minority group within our 
United States will have a more virile con- 
tribution to make toward this country’s 
development, once they have become edu- 
cated Christian citizens, than the Navajo. 

“The tragedy is that so large a per- 
centage of this great, promising tribe of 
native Americans has continued to live 
in a pagan darkness of ignorance and 
superstition, while all around them, even 
within a day’s journey, flowed for others 
the streams of educational opportunity 
that are the acknowledged birthright of 
every American child, and that are freely 
offered as well to newcomers from other 
lands. 

“Often at night when the weird chant- 
ing at a heathen ‘sing’ within less than a 
mile of our mission campus is_ borne 
through our open window on the night 
winds, I think of the reproach and in- 
congruity of it.” 

But that is Ganado. 


Reprinted from “Arizona Highways,” Phoenix, 
Arizona. 
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Worth Seeing and Hearing 


Review by S. FRANKLIN Mack 


W™ Is 1T that makes a film usable 
in the church? Producers are trying 
desperately to find the magic formula. But 
the producer can provide only half the 
answer. The other half is in the hands of 
the user. 

An educator widely known in the 
church-film field has experimented with 
various age-groups in the church to see 
just how much can be done with mediocre 
film resource. He finds that he can use 
even a very poor film effectively if there’s 
nothing better to be had. The secret, if 
there is one, is expert utilization. He al- 
ways previews a film, sometimes viewing it 
privately several times, often with his 
teachers. He studies it carefully to see 
what its strengths and weaknesses are, 
how it can best be introduced, what the 
viewers should be told to look for, what 
its teaching values are, and how it can be 
used to provoke discussion. Naturally, 
such a user gets more out of a superior 
film than a poor one, better-than-average 
results from every film he uses. 

Each film listed here is a challenge to 
the user to see what he can discover in it 
that others may have overlooked, and 
what is the very best possible use he can 
make of it. 


Answer for Anne, discussed last 
month, is now available through the Re- 
ligious Film Association. The rental is $1o. 
instead of $7.50. We Would Be Build- 
ing can now be had from the same or- 
ganization. 

Creation, According to Genesis. 10 
minutes, color, sound, $5.00. RFA.* A 
Film Chronicles presentation, produced by 
Herman Boxer, this film treats in a rev- 
erent and effective fashion a subject diffi- 
cult to portray visually. It sticks close to 
the Biblical text, its sound track is good, 
and the use of shadow techniques in con- 
nection with the creation of man is to be 
commended. Equally usable for worship 
and instruction. For a strikingly effective 
treatment of the theme from another 
angle of approach see God of Creation, 
by the Rev. Irwin Moon. This film and 
the more recent The Voice of the Deep, 
by the same author, abound in scientific 
wizardry. To date they can be had only 
if accompanied by a field representative 
of Moody Bible Institute in Chicago. 

Life of St. Paul. A series of five 
films, all black and white, sound, made in 
England, which bring to life dramatically 
the New Testament account of Paul’s role 
in the early Church. Available at RFA. 

1. On the Road to Damascus. 12 min- 
utes, $3.00. From the martyrdom of 
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Stephen to Saul’s conversion on the road 
to Damascus and his reception in the city 
of Ananias. Good, but not as well done 
as others in the series. 

2. The Way of Salvation. 25 minutes, 
$6.00. Paul’s visit to Philippi; the im- 
prisonment of Paul and Silas; the con- 
version of the jailer. 

3. Faith Triumphant. 22 minutes, $6.00. 
Paul accused of polluting the temple, 
rescued by the Romans. He appeals to 
Caesar, appears before Felix and Agrippa. 
Very effective. Useful for Bible study, 
missions emphasis, worship. 

4. The Grace of Forgiveness. 27 min- 
utes, $7.50. Paul’s arrival and stay in 
Rome as a prisoner; the writing of his 
epistles, particularly his letter to Phile- 
mon. Makes the epistles living documents. 

5. The Crown of Righteousness. 24 
minutes, $6.00. A reconstruction of the 
events leading to Paul's re-arrest after the 
burning of Rome, his trial before Nero, 
his unwavering attitude of victory to the 
end, treated with reverent imagination. 

The Way of Peace. 19 minutes, color, 
sound, $8.00. RFA. Produced by the 
Wartburg Press with animated puppets 
and miniature sets, this is a provocative 
treatment of man’s misuse of his God- 
given free will. The film deals with crea- 
tion and with Jesus’ teachings, climaxing 
in an awesome spectacle of man’s present 
power of atomic destruction. 

Boundary Lines. 10 minutes, color, 
sound, $3.00. CDD.+ Sure-fire discussion 
stimulator, this graphic film uses newer 
production techniques to universalize its 
teaching that “a line is what we make it.” 
Its appeal was strikingly demonstrated 
during the round-the-world trip of the 
audio-visual survey team. Audiences from 
China to India “ate it up.” It was made 
by the International Film Foundation and 
contains no Christian teaching as such. 

Leaders for Leisure. 20 minutes, 
color, sound, $2.50. YMCA Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. This is an exciting picture. The 
contagion of cooperative community en- 
deavor communicates itself to the viewer. 
While it deals with the recreational prob- 
lems of a sizeable city, its main point— 
that leadership is more important than 
expensive equipment—is widely applica- 
ble. Churchmen troubled over the misuse 
of leisure time should see this film. Made 
by “The Athletic Institute,” a non-profit 
organization devoted to the promotion of 
athletics and recreation in America. 


Sound Filmstrips 
There are three filmstrips with sound- 
on-record (78 pm) that are on the way 


*RFA stands for the Religious Film Associa- 
tion which has offices at 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y.; 351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, 
Calif.; 1505 Race St., Philade Iphia 2, Pa.; 206 S. 
Michigan, Chicago 3, lil.; 3012 Maple Ave., 
Dallas 1, Texas; 2722 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, 
Mo.; 209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

tCDD stands for Central Distributing Depart- 
ment of the Presbyterian Mission Boards. 
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AUTOMATIC BELL 


The most versatile, fully 
automatic bell instrument ever 
made. A single ‘“Carillonic 
Bell” unit; amplifier; 24-hour 
program clock and automatic 
control complete with tower 
reproducer assembly. Housed 
in a single compact cabinet. 
Ideal wherever limited use of 
fine bell tones is required. 
Priced to fit any budget, from 
$9590°° complete.’ 


SCHULMERICH 
ELECTRONICS, INC. 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


Dept.PL-95 


















BLANKETS 
SHEETS... 


Take orders for Pepperell Blankets and 
Sheets. Individuals and organizations 
can earn real money in their full or spare 
time. Record Book, Membership Cards 
and Color Swatches mailed FREE. 

Write TODAY, giving Name, Address, 
Organization, Number of Members. 

Individuals please give references. 


GB. Gillmore 


Kutztown, Penna. 
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The beloved story of Joseph, the 
shepherd boy who became ruler 
of Egypt, now can be taught with 
new effectiveness through these 
five filmstrips produced by Cathe- 
dral Films. The Old Testament 
story is vividly and authentically 

“> S presented in full color photo- 
Sy \ graphs. Children will learn with 
Tigy R «\ delight. Adults will enjoy seeing 
l CoOL the all-time favorite story of 
Joseph and his coat of many 
colors. 


—_ 


- JOSEPH SOLD 
INTO EGYPT 

. FROM PALACE 
TO PRISON 

. JOSEPH'S DREAMS 
COME TRUE 

4. JOSEPH MAKES 

HIMSELF KNOWN 
5. THE FAMILY 
REUNITED 
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and in loving 


No longer is the pleasure of 
creating a memorial to one \/ 
you honor or love confined / 
to a wealthy few. \ 
THE ANGELIC MUSIC OF CARILLONIC BELLS can be 

pl iced in your church for as little as $500. NV 


STROMBERG-CARLSON Likert Cartons. \ Y 


memory of 
Anna M. Ayers 


THESE CARILLONIC BELLS 
ARE DEDICATED .\\. 
=ganest 











are precision electronic bells w a4 can be played by any Y 
pianist or organist after only a few moments of instruction 
and practice Send For Free Booklet \W7 








Please send literature describing the STROMBERG- 
CARLSON Carillonic Bells 
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to becoming classics, and should be used 
in every church. 

Two Dollars develops the thesis that 
a man with a nickel can be happier than 
a man with a dollar—if one shares and 
the other doesn’t. Very engaging; effec- 
tive with old and young. 15 minutes, 
color, sale price $15. Pilgrim Press. 

Bobby and Jane’s Discovery. A 
children’s strip in which the offering nickel 
comes to life on the way to Sunday school. 
Very good. 10 minutes, color, sale price 
$12. Westminster Press. Available from 
Board of Christian Education and the 
Board’s field representatives (free). 

Is Your Home Fun? Excellent to 
start discussion, this strip contrasts two 
families whose houses reflect the attitudes 
of their occupants. 20 minutes, black and 
white, sale price $20. Pilgrim Press. 


Selected Listing 

A selected listing of audio-visual ma- 
terials usable with the Uniform Lessons 
series of 1949 may be had by sending 15 
cents to the Reverend Philip C. Landers, 
203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, IIli- 
nois. This listing was prepared by the 
Dept. of Lesson Studies and the Dept. 
of Audio-Visual and Radio Education of 
the International Council of Religious 
Education. It is quite comprehensive. 
Because of the large number of carefully 
selected films, strips, slides, and record- 
ings listed, it should be of considerable 
value to users and non-users of Uniform 
Lessons. 


LOOK AT THE RECORD 


Continued from page 21) 
( J g 


benevolence budgets which were absent 
five or ten years ago. Among these are 
the provision for the Pension fund re- 
serves amounting to over $300,000, the 
Department of Religious Radio, $20,000, 
the underwriting of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
$145,000, and the Council on Theological 
Education which asked for $350,650, in 
1948 and received $265,893. The nine 
theological seminaries participating in the 
budget, like the Boards, have had to trim 
expenditures, often to their own hurt. 

The record for 1949 depends upon the 
willingness of the Church to meet the ask- 
ings of the 1948 General Assembly. The 
needs are not decreasing as new budgets 
are formulated. The responsibility for 
propagating our faith in every corner of 
the earth will increase with the complexi- 
ties of our world situation. “The Call 
of God,” as the budget needs of 1948 were 
termed, will still ring in our ears. For 
such times and situations the Church must 
understand anew its mission. Its pastors, 
officers, and leaders must restate that 
mission to our people, and in a new and 
thoroughgoing program of stewardship 
education lead them to be willing to do 
more in the great moment of the Church's 
Christian opportunity. 
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Oklahoma Foundations 
To Get New Quarters 


For years, Westminster Foundation 
members at the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma, have met in a 


crowded room in back of a pool hall. 

For years, Westminster Foundation 
members at Oklahoma A. & M. College in 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, have gathered for 
worship and fun in a barn-like building 
which dates back to the beginning of the 
Presbyterian Church in Stillwater. 

Next week Oklahoma Presbyterians will 
have a chance to do something about this 
problem. On Sunday, May 15, the Synod 
of Oklahoma is launching a campaign in 
Oklahoma churches to raise a half million 
dollars for up-to-date Westminster Foun- 
dation buildings for the two schools. 

In Norman, Presbyterians have already 
raised $90,000 themselves and purchased 
ground adjacent to the University which 
they will use for a new church building 
and for Foundation headquarters. Funds 
for constructing the buildings, however, 
must come from the synod campaign and 
from sale of the old Norman church 
building. 

Presbyterians at Stillwater have already 
raised $60,000 to complete their church 
building, which was begun in 1929. 

The synod campaign will give them the 
necessary funds to build an educational 
wing, complete with director’s office and 
recreational and class room space. 


Indiana Youth Council 
Sponsors Career Conference 


Because of a Westminster Fellowship 
Council and its enthusiastic pastor-spon- 
sor, some 250 seniors from eight rural 
high schools in Southern Indiana know 
much more about life careers than they 
did a few weeks ago. 

The idea of a “vocational workshop” 
originated with the boys and girls in the 
Westminster Council of the Todd-Dickey 
Parish, a group of thirteen Presbyterian 
churches located in the hills of Indiana’s 
Clark County. The Reverend Donald V. 
Morse, young director of youth work in 
the parish, put the plan into action with 
the help of Dr. Morton C. Hanna, profes- 
sor of rural church work at the Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary in Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

They sold the idea to Louisville busi- 
ness leaders and high school principals. 
The Louisville Board of Trade and the 
Courier-Journal and Louisville Times lined 
up the area’s outstanding business and 
professional men to serve as speakers. 
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Presbyterian-related Hanover College of- 
fered its psychology students for counsel- 
ling and guidance. 

Step one was the administering of the 
Kuder Preference Test to all seniors in 
the eight participating high schools. This 
test gave some indication of vocational 
aptitudes by revealing such interests as 
mechanical, computational, scientific, per- 
suasive, artistic, literary, musical, social 
service, and clerical. A week later, twenty- 
six psychology students from Hanover 
talked individually with each senior con- 
cerning the results of his Kuder test. 

The workshop was held in a former 
high school building—now a community 
center—in Charlestown, Indiana, wartime 
boom community. Here well over 200 sen- 
iors representing eight rural high schools 
were given a day off from classes to at- 
tend the first vocational guidance work- 
shop for rural students ever held in the 
Midwest. 

Each student attended three of the 
twenty-three different “vocational cen- 
ters” for an hour each. Here he listened 
and quizzed experts in these different 
fields. 

The secretarial and business administra- 
tion center was the most popular. Radio 
and television, automobile repair and serv- 
ice, agriculture, social and recreation serv- 
ices, telephone and communications, and 
beauty-shop operation brought out the 
next largest groups. Religious service, mu- 
sic, and law attracted fewer young people 





Teghe eyes 





while grocery operation and government 
service drew the smallest attendance. 

The results? A follow-up questionnaire 
showed that 25 per cent of the students 
who were previously quite certain about 
their life’s work were now undecided. 
These shifts, according to Mr. Morse, in- 
dicated that many of the boys and girls 
had for the first time given serious thought 
to their vocational future. “At least I 
know what I don't want to be” was Bill 
Kaag’s reaction to the workshop. Bill is 
moderator of the Youth Council of the 
Todd-Dickey parish. 

The Reverend Harold Meyers, director 
of the Department of Life Work of the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, and Mr. Morse looked for an ex- 
planation for the small response to re- 
ligious service at the conference. They 
decided that the main reason was a gen- 
eral lack of knowledge of the field of 
religious service among young people. The 
Church, they concluded, must do more to 
acquaint teen-agers with religious work. 


Volunteers Needed at 
Puerto Rico Mission Center 


Guacio Christian Service Center, Pres- 
byterian National Missions station in San 
Sebastian, Puerto Rico, needs four young 
volunteers for an eighteen-month to two- 
year term of service. 

Workers needed are a farmer to care 
for the animals, a boy who can do con- 
struction work and work with farm tools 
and machinery, a girl who can cook, and 
a nurse. The need for the nurse, accord- 
ing to the Presbyterian Board of National 
Missions, is so urgent that the Board will 
pay a small salary, although a volunteer 
is preferred. 


A Louisville, Kentucky, doctor addresses students at the career conference in 
Charleston, Indiana, sponsored by the Todd-Dickey Parish Westminster Fellowship. 
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Coeducational Colleges 








ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
B. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 


HANOVER COLLEGE 
Hanover, Indiana 


Among many unusually good offerings, 
we offer a safe, comfortable college home 
for men in our new men’s residence hall 
now being completed. 














CARROLL COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus relation- 
ships and Christian atmosphere prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
Coeducational, fully accredited, modern, 
balanced curriculum in liberal arts. 
Summer session begins June 20. 

Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5 Minnesota 














CENTRE COLLEGE 
a OF KENTUCKY 
Founded 1819 
Presbyterian 
LIBERAL ARTS 
SCIENCES 
MUSIC 
FINE ARTS 


Colleges pee tea Men and Women 
On Separate Campuses 
Highest Accreditation 
Semesters begin Sept. & Feb. 


WALTER A. GROVES, President 
Box 401-L, DANVILLE, KY. 





MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 
students, emphasizing high 
Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 

Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 


Maryville, Tennessee 








JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


Liberal Arts and Vocational Training 
Special Attention to Church Vocations 
Outstanding School of Music 
with graduate work 


J. Walter Malone, President 
Decatur, Illinois 




















DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate —Christian c ulture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 





PARK COLLEGE 


Outstanding faculty of 42 (18 with doctorates) 
Cosmopolitan student body of 550 
Democratic campus life: each student 
a worker and a club member. All 
share in strong intramural sports 
program. Student body comes from 
38 states, 11 countries, 3 territories. 
Coeducational. Small classes. Em- 
phasis on application of Christian 

ideals. Highest academic rating. 


Striking campus on steep bluffs 
overlooking Missouri River 


Write 
Admissions Office, Park College 


Parkville, Missouri (9 Miles from Kansas City) 








GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
A Coeducational College 
Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, Science, Com- 
merce, Engineering, and Music 
A beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. 
PRESIDENT WEIR C. KETLER 


GROVE CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 





TUSCULUM COLLEGE 
Greeneville, Tenn. 
Chartered 1794 
\ small southern college of distinction. 


Coeducational, 4 years liberal arts. Fully 
accredited. Christian emphasis. 











NIVERSTTY 


DUBUQUE 


LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE 
fe) 


Preparing Youth for 


Christian Service 
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Need for the four workers is so great 
that two young people who have finished 
their terms of service at El Guacio have 
re-enlisted temporarily. 

Guacio is a unique three-year-old mis- 
sion experiment to raise the living stand- 
ards of rural Puerto Ricans. (P. L. June 
19, ’48). The project, which is centered 
on a hundred-acre farm, includes medical 
service, development of superior agricul- 
tural techniques, education, construction 
of a church building, and work with 
church members. Plans for a community 
center, a clinic, conference buildings, and 
an athletic field are also in progress. 

All the work at El Guacio is done by 
young American and Puerto Rican volun- 
teers who join the project for eighteen- 
month to two-year terms of service. Liv- 
ing quarters, board, and $10-a-month 
maintenance are provided. 


Puerto Rico and Manila 
Work Camps Planned 


Two new youth work camps overseas 
will operate this summer. 

One will be at El Guacio Christian Serv- 
ice Center in San Sebastian, Puerto Rico 
(see above). The other camp will be lo- 
cated near Manila, in the Philippine Is- 
lands. It is the first time work camps have 
been planned for these areas. 

A few positions for young men are still 
open at the summer work camp at El 
Guacio. Volunteers will go to San Sebas- 
tian for two and one half to three months; 
must pay their own transportation (about 
$200) to and from Puerto Rico. They will 
be provided, however, with board, room, 
and a small subsistence fund. The pro- 
gram for the work camp will include con- 
struction of a pipe line and small confer- 
ence cabins, worship and study, and field 
trips to other parts of the island. 

The purpose of the Philippine work 
camp will be to construct a badly-needed 
junior high school building in Apayao, one 
of the most isolated regions of Luzon. 
According to the Reverend Louis Saun- 
ders, missionary and former U.S. Army 
chaplain, who will direct the project, “The 
work camp would undoubtedly create a 
tremendously favorable attitude toward 
our high school and toward evangelical 
Christianity among these nonchristian 
people.” 

The people, says Mr. Saunders, are very 
honest and friendly, especially with Amer- 
icans, since there were several Americans 
who hid out in the area during the Pacific 
war. Apayao is a region virtually neglected 
by the Philippine government. There are 
no roads, and there was no high school 
until Mr. Saunders started one last year. 

Both young men and women are needed 
for the work camp in Apayao, which will 
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last a minimum of six weeks. Volunteers 
will pay their own way to and from 
Manila. Several young high school teach- 
ers on Luzon and a few Philippine work- 
ers from other parts of the Philippine 
Islands will join the project. 

Lecture-discussions and tours of Manila 
will be included in the camp program. 

The two camps at El Guacio and in the 
Philippines, while operated under the aus- 
pices of the Presbyterian Boards of Na- 
tional and Foreign Missions, will be con- 
sidered World Council work camps, as is 
the Presbyterian-initiated project to build 
a Bible Institute at San Miguel, Mexico. 

Other World Council work camps for 
this summer will be held in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Finland, and Japan. 


Magazine Cites 
Presbyterian Colleges 

Five Presbyterian colleges were com- 
mended in the April issue of Good House- 
keeping magazine as “good, small” col- 
leges which students may attend for ap- 
proximately $1,000 per year. 

The schools mentioned are Centre, in 
Danville, Kentucky; Grove City, in Grove 
City, Pennsylvania; Jamestown, in James- 
town, North Dakota; Maryville, in Mary- 
ville, Tennessee; and Park, in Parkville, 
Missouri. 

In the article “Is the Small College the 
Answer?”’, writer James Hampton listed 
the five, along with forty-five other col- 
leges that are neither owned nor operated 
by states or municipalities, as representa- 
tive of the small-enrollment, medium-cost 
college that is fully recognized by regional 
accrediting agencies and the Association 
of American Universities. 

According to the Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education, most Presbyterian 
colleges may be attended for approxi- 
mately $1,000 a year or under. Some aver- 
age as low as $500. Those with costs top- 
ping the thousand-dollar mark do not re- 
quire much more than $1,100, and almost 
all have scholarship aid. 


Mission Schools Used 


Sacrificial Meal Plan 


Presbyterian churches were not the only 
organizations whose members took part in 
the Sacrificial Meal Plan last month. Stu- 
dents in several Presbyterian National 
Missions schools also participated, re- 
questing their school dietitians to cut 
down on food served in the school dining 
rooms. 

At Wasatch Academy, in Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah, the student council voted to give 
proceeds from five sacrificial meals to 
overseas relief. The council also conducted 
a drive to encourage students to sacrifice 
candy bars and cokes to help the relief 
fund. Tucson Indian Training School in 
Tucson, Arizona, and Menaul School in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, also partici- 
pated in the Sacrificial Meal Plan. 
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Coeducational Colleges 


Preparatory School 





T T 
WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane, Washington 
A fully accredited co-educational liberal arts 
college, loyal to Christ and the Church. Dedi- 
cated to the task of training for world leadership. 
Frank F. Warren, President 
Spokane Washington 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a Century-olc 
Reputation for College Preparation. Small classes 
ixperienced masters. Cultivation of initiative and 


tivities. Grades 7-12. Country location 65 miles from 


New York City. Address. 
Benjamin D. Roman, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J 
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self-reliance. Wide choice of sports and student ac- 








The 
CoLLece of Wooster 
Established 1366 
Presbyterian. Four-year. 
Liberal arts, sciences. Coeducational. 
New individual study program in up- 
perclass years. Degrees: B.A., B. Mus., 
B. Sch. Mus. Address all inquiries: 


Howard Lowry, President 
Ww OOSTER , 
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Women’s Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 95th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 

RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., L1.D., Pres. 


Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 








QUEENS COLLEGE 


A southern college for women, offering a liberal arts 
education with emphasis on cultural and scholas- 
tic achievement. This fully accredited Presbyterian 
college has a limited enrollment. 
Hunter B. Blakely, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


WA NOTTINGHAM 
7-12. 
Music. Small classes. Moderate rate 
cluding golf course. 360 acres. Midway betwee 


Enrollment 110. 


J. Paul Slaybaugh, A. M LL. D 








ACADEMY 
ly4y 


Now in its Third Century—A fine school for boys 
—(College Preparatory and general courses. Grades 
Remedial Reading, Art, 
All sports in- 


Baltimore and Philadelphia. Presbyterian traditions 
and affiliations. Students non-sectarian. Catalog. 
. . Head Master, 
Box 101, West Nottingham, Cecil County, Maryland 





PENNINGTON 


FOR BOYS — Accredited College Prep 
and Junior School 4th Cirade up. Small 
Classes with daily help of friendly Mas- 
ters. Music, crafts. All sports, gym, pool, 
3s-acre campus. Near Princeton. 112th 
year. Endowed. Graduates in 45 colleges. 
Request illustrated catalog. 
J. Rolland Crompton, D.D., Hdmr. 
Box P, Pennington, N. J. 


Summer Camp 
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LOWELL LAKE CAMP 
A SUMMER OF OUTDOOR FUN FOR 
YOUR BOY, Londonderry, Vt. Flexible 
program stresses sports, riding, swim- 
ming, woodcraft instruction. $325. Fee 
includes craft materials, laundry, trips. 
P. A. White, Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. a 





School of Nursing 








Men’s College 








LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 











PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
The next Class enters Sept. 19, 1949 


Basic three-year course in professional 
nursing. Clinical experience in a 480-bed 
hospital. Affiliations with several colleges 
for B.S. degree. Accredited by the State 
of Illinois and the National League of 
Nursing Education. Also, registered with 
the Board of Regents, University of the 
State of New York. 

For catalog and admission forms write: 
HENRIETTA FROEHLKE, DIRECTOR 

1753 W. Congress St., Chicago 12, Ilinois 
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TO THE CHURCH... 
FROM THE CHURCH... 
FOR THE CHURCH... 
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The 
This is an unusual check. It is made payable LIFE. The amount is $51.00, payable to a con 
to a Westminster Fellowship Society, a Church group of young people who sold 102 subscrip- and 
organization. It is drawn on the account of tions, earning for their treasury 50c per sub- - 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, a Church magazine. scription. se 
It calls for payment of money to be used for Now, any group in your Church can earn “fir 
Church purposes. similar commissions. You needn’t even wait , 
This check is just a sample of scores of for a check from PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. De- By 


checks written in recent weeks to Westminster 
Fellowship societies who canvassed Church 
homes for subscriptions to PRESBYTERIAN 


duct your own commissions. If you sell at 
least twenty subscriptions, the commission is 
50c per subscription-year. 


A 


part 
to t 
then 


—_ ever 























The Promotion ; G 

Department Please send me the necessary materials don 

PRESBYTERIAN and information for earning commissions by her- 

LIFE selling subscriptions to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE: — 

skin 

321 South Fourth Street one 

Philadelphia 6, Penna. 

My mame ...ccccces PPerrerrrrrirTrii tT tie. coccece eyes 

SI 
ee Address .....< SdeeeessueesNeCeNbonteenaceees ere as p 

Just send this coupon to The Pro- Her 
motion Department of *PRESBY- . ing. 
TERIAN LIFE. Materials, helps, and Ci ccs cscsceccaes (eee PD. antsancteccus ase othe 
sample copies of your Church maga- located where ? ‘ 
zine will come to you. The commis- ? G 
sions will help your treasury. The Church office you hold............ee+eeeeeee ecees supp 
magazine will help each family which = : We will visit......homes in this canvass. maki 
receives it. name of group to : , t . oe 
eouded the enweuss There will be...... of us working on this project. lor a 
a qu 
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With this story, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE be- 
gins the publication of manuscripts sub- 
mitted by readers for entry in our Special 
Contest announced in the March 5 issue. 
The Contest Editor wishes to thank all 
contributors for their many fine articles 
and stories. In this contest there are no 
first, second, or third prizes; all published 
manuscripts are winners, and in the judg- 
ment of the Contest Editor, they are all 
“firsts - 


By SALLIE R. PRICE 


| gome THE SIMPLE FOLK Of our south- 
ern mountains, religion is as much a 
part of life as eating. God is very close 
to these unassuming people, and many of 
them exemplify his their 
everyday lives 

Granny Creech was such a person. I 
don't know how old she was when I met 
her—probably in her nineties. She was a 
tiny, wrinkled old lady with weatherbeaten 
skin, toilworn hands, and bare feet. Yet, 
one had but to look into her keen, blue 
eyes to see the wisdom of the ages. 

She lived alone in a one-room log cabin 
as primitive as those of her forefathers. 
Her wants were few, she asked for noth- 
ing. She had spent her life “doing for” 
others. 

Granny, as she was known to everyone 
supported herself by weaving “kivers” and 
making lambswool quilts, which she sold 
for a pittance. I bought some material for 
a quilt cover and took it to her cabin. This 
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“Ah don’t charge nothing fer the hours the Lawd and 





was the occasion for my first visit to 
Granny's home 

Its bareness startled me. 
tials for living, her Bible, a loom, and 
a spinning-wheel furnished the spotless 
room, lighted by one window and a door. 

“Set and rest,” she welcomed me, smil- 
ing. 

“Granny,” I said, “I’ve brought mate- 
rial for a quilt cover. Will you make me 
one?” 

“Ave,” she replied. 

I hesitated, wondering if I should in- 
quire about the lining, the thread, or the 
price. 

Glancing at me with her shrewd eyes, 
she surmised my thoughts. 

“Girlie.” the old lady said, ‘““Ahll make 
vore quilt. Ah’ll charge ye a fair price, 
and effen ve don’t like hit ve ain't obliged 
ter take hit.” 


A few essen- 


Hou TAKE quite a spell,’ she mused, 
looking out the open door at the sheep 
grazing in the yard. “They hain’t bin 
sheared yet, but they’s ready; then ah has 
to cayrd [card] hit and spin hit and form 
hit ter fit the kiver, dye the yarn, and 
tuft hit. The Lawd didn’t intend a quilt 
ter be made in one day, that’s why he 
putten the wool on the sheep as ‘tis, so 
atter we gits hit all worked up we’uns 
would appreciate the warmth and comfort 
of hit when the snow flies, same as the 
sheep.” 

After this long speech, Granny was 
quiet for a bit, then she continued: “Ah 
always talks with the Lawd when ah’m 
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me spends together.” 


Granny Makes a Quilt 


spinning. That’s why ah never gits lone- 
some. Girlie, yore quilt will be full of 
words between me an’ the Lawd.” 

Weeks later, Granny sent word my quilt 
was ready. She was lying down when I got 
there—she was “poorly,” she said, but 
the kettle was boiling and tea was ready. 


Hanoy ABLE TO RESTRAIN my impa- 
tience to see the quilt, I drank tea and 
chatted with her, “biding her time.” At 
last she pointed to a newspaper wrapped 
bundle under the bed. 

“Thar’s vore quilt, honey. Ah do be- 
lieve hits the last one ah'll make; the 
Lawd is ready fer me—soon ah'll be 
leavin’.” 

I opened the package. There was my 
quilt, soft as eiderdown, beautifully tuft- 
ed, every stitch made with infinite care 
and patience, full of “the words of the 
Lawd.” A priceless treasure. 

Granny watched me silently, as I exam- 
ined and praised her handiwork. 

“Be three dollars a fair price?” she 
asked timidly. 

“Three dollars!” I exclaimed. 
Granny, it’s worth thirty!” 

“Not to me, hit aint,” she replied. 
“Three dollars will pay fer the material 
and the wool. Ah don’t charge nothing 
fer the hours the Lawd and me spends 
together. chile.” 

Wondering how such a simple soul could 
have so much faith, I thought, here is 
proof that God speaks to each of us in 
his own way. I realized I was in the pres- 
ence of a real Christian. 


“Why 
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CCK 22 


This is the story of an alcoholic— 
brief, tragic, completely true—a 
story of desperation and despair. 
Every word attests the truth of 
Jerry Gray's own anguished cry— 
“This drinking business needs 
more than laws or men or doctors 
to solve it! It needs divine assist- 
ance... . It is a sickness within 
the soul!”’ 

Here is a challenge to human- 
ity and an appeal from a defeated 
soul—a book that cannot be ig- 
nored or soon forgotten. 


“Tragic . . . powerful.” — Dr. 
Clarence E. Macartney 

“A terribly dramatic story. The 
reader lives with the author through 
his periods of depression and des- 
pair.” — Dr. Douglas Horton 


$1 at your bookstore 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 




















THE COMMON 


VENTURES 
OF LIFE 


MARRIAGE, BIRTH, WORK 


and DEATH 
Elton Trueblood 


—@—— 


@ “The enormous virtue of this book isin 
its clarity, its concrete suggestiveness, 
the undeniable way in which it un- 
masks secular pretensions surrounding 
marriage, birth and death and the re- 
vealing way in which it points to the 
Christian interpretation as the only one 
which does full justice to the common 
ventures of life. This book should have 
the widest reading of all that the author 
has written.”"—Pulpit Book Club. 


@ “This is pre-eminently a book for lay 
people. It finds them where they really 
live. It gives them both a truly Chris- 
tian philosophy of life and sound coun- 
sel for putting it into practice.” — 
Religious Book Club. $1.00 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N.Y. 
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An Honest Look at China 


CuInA CHANGED My Minp. By David 
Morris. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, 1949. (202 pp., $2.50) 


gee I WAS NOT PREPARED to live like 
a saint I did not see how I could con- 
tinue to claim exemption from military 
service.” 

This statement is the sum and substance 
of David Morris’s reasons for renouncing 
pacifism, withdrawing from the Friends 
Ambulance Unit after more than two 
years of relief work in China, and enlist- 
ing in the British Army. 

It should be said at once that both the 
title and the cover commentary of this 
book are misleading. China Changed My 
Mind is not a deep probing of spiritual 
conflict, nor a study of pacifism and the 
conscientious objector. David Morris 
might well write such a book, and if he 
ever does it will be worth reading, for he 
is a man with keen powers of observation 
and reflection, and uncommon honesty. 
But this is not that book, and little more 
than the sentence quoted above is said of 
the problem. 

No harm is done, however, for by the 
time readers discover that they have been 
misled, they are deep in one of the most 
fascinating studies of a nation in recent 
vears. Nowhere in modern literature has 
China been so honestly examined, for 
Morris works, not among the bureaucrats 
and high brass, but on an eye-level with 
the common people, where it counts. He 
writes not of statistics, but of emotions, 
not of sociology, but of lives. 

In his term of service there he dealt 
with the indestructible elements of China 
—its vast geography, its millions of simple 
people, its time-honored habits of mind, 
and its slow crawl in the van of Western 
“progress.” In prose that is always straight- 
forward and often blunt, he gives us the 
fruit of his strange experience there. 
Short of going to China oneself, there is 
no better way to comprehend this baf- 
fling country than to read his book. 

Spread across the pages of China 
Changed My Mind are the peasants, cruel 
by nature and yet friendly, kind and hos- 
pitable by the same nature; the truck 
drivers, cheerful thieves of amazing re- 
sourcefulness; the inns, where the food is 
as excellent as the insects are plentiful; 
the conception of time, which slowly over- 
comes the Westerner until he sheds the 
compulsion to rush; the army, a tragically 


wasteful organization which somehow 
managed to hold off a million Japanese 
troops; the government, which though 
shamefully corrupt had little effect on the 
daily life of the people. 

These and many other facets of China, 
seen by a humble and thoughtful young 
man, in the stress of war, are wisely ex- 
plored and explained in a book that gives 
not only food for thought but downright 
reading pleasure. —JoHN WHITMAN 


Path to a Changed Life 


THE Lone test Journey. By Frances I. 
Jackson. Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1949. (95 pp-, $1.50) 


HE LONELIEST JOURNEY is that which 

an adult travels from complete agnos- 
ticism to a full acceptance of Christ and 
the Christian way of life. For every in- 
dividual there will be slightly different 
paths, but the goal—conversion—is the 
same. When the goal has been reached, 
the exciting thing, as Mrs. Jackson makes 
clear, is that “Conversion pursues an end 
that is really a beginning.” 

This is the story of one woman’s quest. 
Following a genuine religious experience 
in a deserted church she had entered only 
to escape a thunder-shower, she made a 
half-hearted attempt at prayer and church- 
going. She found a partial commitment 
more unsatisfactory than no commitment 
at all and made a serious attempt to drop 
the whole thing. But, like Francis Thomp- 
son, she discovered that though she “fled 
him down the labyrinthine ways of my 
own mind,” Christ kept inexorably fol- 
lowing after. 

The simply written account of the way 
in which she finally stopped running and 
surrendered provides a highly individual 
and therefore compelling log of a journey 
that led at last to a deep personal peace 
and a changed life. 

Frances I. Jackson, an English woman, 
saw the bombers overhead all during the 
war and knows today that men and women 
“feel helplessly that the fires of war are 
only partially burnt out, leaving the em- 
bers ready for another horrible conflagra- 
tion.” But the need for courage and hope 
can be met, for, “with a deep certainty 
the Christian knows that there is healing, 
forgiveness, and renewal in Christ, that 
behind all the dark and terrible mystery 
of our time he stands patiently within the 
shadows, keeping watch above his own.” 

True faith may be hard won and harder 
kept. For many readers The Loneliest 
Journey may be a signpost along a diffi- 
cult road. —J. CRAIGHEAD 





O A MAN who faces life with a real de- 
Ta to do his part in everything, I 
appeal for the study of the Bible. No book 
of any kind ever written has so affected 
the whole life of a people. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
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COMPTONS OF WOOSTER 


(Continued from page 7) 


years later she received the Golden Rule 
Foundation’s annual award as the “Ameri- 
can Mother” of 1939. On the old question 
of marriage versus career, Mrs. Compton 
had this to say: “Motherhood is its own 
career. None is superior to it. It is wom- 
an’s greatest privilege, responsibility, and 
challenge.” 

She and Dr. Compton never hesitated 
to extend their own family circle. They 
were not a closed corporation. After 
Howard Lowry, the present president of 
the College of Wooster, was graduated 
there, he was appointed to the faculty and 
lived for twelve years with the Comp- 
tons, where he was regarded as another 
son. Today it is Howard Lowry’s dream 
that some day there may be on the cam- 
pus a memorial dormitory for girls in 
honor of Mrs. Compton. 

The close family ties continue as of 
old. While their parents lived, the chil- 
dren made many pilgrimages to Wooster 
from wherever they were. They made the 
last years of their father and mother in 
the house on College Avenue years of 
gaiety, peace, and joy. 





N A RECENT MONTH, Westminster Fel- 

lowship societies in 200 Presbyterian 
churches added 6,000 names to PREsBy- 
TERIAN Lire’s family of readers. These 
young people earned commissions for these 
subscriptions. The commissions were de- 
posited in Westminster Fellowship trea- 
suries. Any group in your church has the 
same opportunity. Write to PRESBYTERIAN 
LiFe, 321 South 4th Street, Philadelphia 6, 
Pa., for the details. 





PxHotTo CREDITS 


Photographs not otherwise credited 
From left to right and top to bottom 
Pace 8: George Buse 
Pace 11: Religious News Service 
Pace 14: Perry-Pix 
Pace 15: Newark News Photo 
Pace 39: Courier Journal and Louis- 

ville Times 








Director of 
Religious Education 
We are seeking Director of Religious Edu- 
cation, either man or woman. Experience 
required. Application should be sent to 
Dr. Arnold H. Lowe, Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Minneapolis 3, Minn. 








VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS 
A complete stock of films, slides 
and filmstrips, for sale or rent. 

Church Film Service 


2595 Manderson Street 
Omaha 11, Nebraska 
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BULLETIN COVERS 


® That are impressive—Covers that will be widely distributed 
by your active members and pridefully handed by your Ushers 
to all who enter your Church. 


® We take a photograph of your Church which we lithograph 
on the cover—the back page can have your directory or left 
blank. Shipped flat—8'2 x 11—for local printing or duplicating 


equipment. 


® If you use from seventy-five per week and up they are prac- 
tical and the cost low. 


¢ For full information, samples and prices write— 


DON K. COWAN, President 























SPALDING PUBLISHERS p 
al 754 EAST 76TH STREET CHICAGO 19, ILL. lies 
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| Devotionally Inspiring 
aS OUNDMASTER CHIME RECORDS 











RICH, MELLOW, CLEAR TONES from BELFRY or LOFT 


The steeple broadcast of Soundmaster Records has a definite and 
sustained inspirational value—creates interest at every season of the 
year. In Soundmasters you get true, expressive reproductions in rich, 
clear, meliow tones of choicest sacred music made by artists of renown. 
Pick a Soundmaster library for quality. 


CHIMES @e ORGAN e CHIMES and VIBRAHARP 
Write for list of unexcelled records 


Morrison Recording SSS LEY / 7) 


Laboratories PECORDS 
Dept. C-5 BATAVIA, ILL. 
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Now on Plastic at Popular Prices 


Best-loved Christian hymns and songs now beautifully 
recorded on tough, durable plastic that is nonbreak- 
able in normal use. 














NEW ALBUM A-DF400 contains these old-time 

favorites: 

SOFTLY AND TENDERLY 

I GOT THAT OLD-TIME RELIGION 

O ROCK OF AGES, HIDE THOU ME 

SWEET BYE AND BYE 

WHAT A HAPPY TIME 

THE CHURCH IN THE WILDWOOD 

Price $4.46, tax included 

The “Dixie Four” male quartet of Mutual network 
fame sing their way into your heart with their in- 
triguing, rhythmic Southern manner. 
Write for circular of other nonbreakable Tru Tone records 
and albums of favorite religious hymns by well-known 
Christian musicians. 





ORDER FROM YOUR 
AEUGIOUS SUPPLY OLALER - 





Warne ye Areis 

















WANTED!!! 


Women’s Church Organizations 
In Every Community 
To Sell Choice Quality 


EDWARDS TEA 


“It’s Taste Blended-It's Truly Splendid” 
COUPON 
BELOW WORTH 50c 
This Offer Limited 
Clip and Mail for Free Samples of 
TEA and OTHER MERCHANDISE 
Together With Full Details About 
Selling our TEA to Raise Funds for 


PROJECT PLANS 
pe sahennes MAIL TODAY.......... 


EDWARDS & BRENNAN TEA CO, 
NAVIGATION BUILDING 
MAUCH CHUNK, PENNA. P.L. 


Please send me FEE SAMPLES of your TEA 
and other MERCHANDISE together with 
full details about selling for Organization 
Profit. 
NAME 
ADDRESS... 
CITY henna eeeass 
ORGANIZATION 
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THE WHOLE CHURCH 


ERE ARE THE ANSWERS to the quiz, Do 

You Know Your Church, pages 30 
and 31. To compute your percentage 
score, count 3 per cent for each question 
correctly answered and add 1 per cent for 
effort. 


1. (b) 2,300,000. 

2. (d) 8,500. 

3. (a) Presbytery. An equal number of 
ministers and elders is sent from each 
presbytery, but the total number depends 
on the size of the presbytery. 

4. (a) Year. 

5. (c) 9,500. This figure includes retired 
ministers and those engaged in church 
duties other than holding pastorates. 

6. (c) 267. 

7. (c) 1706. 

8. (c) 2,000. The majority of these are 
in rural areas where congregations have 
no other church to attend. 

9g. (b) John Witherspoon. 

10. (c) January 1, 1947 to January 1, 
1950. 

11. (a) American Council of Churches. 
12. (a) ro. Princeton, Princeton, N. J.; 
Western, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky. (jointly with Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S.); McCormick, Chi- 
cago; San Francisco, San Anselmo, Calif.; 
Dubuque University (theological depart- 
ment), Dubuque, Ia.; Bloomfield, Bloom- 
field, N. J.; Lincoln University (theo- 
logical department), Lincoln University, 
Pa.; Johnson C. Smith University (theo- 
logical department), Charlotte, N. C.; 
Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Pedras, P. R. 

13. (a) Ministers only. 

14. (c) Vestryman. 

15. The Board of Pensions. 

16. (b) Westminster Press. 

17. (a) Every year. 

18. (a) $22,800,000. 

. (d) 44. 

20. (a) 24. 

(a) 1,167. 

. (b) 100. 

. (b) Washington. 

. (d) 3,045. 

(a) 9/10. 

(b) 102. 

(d) The Young Adult Program. 

. (a) 6,500. 

29. False. Such inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, Witherspoon Building, Sansom and 
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Juniper Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

30. True. 

31. False. 

32. False. Wilbur LaRoe, Moderator 


1947-48, is a lawyer. 

33. True. The present Stated Clerk, Wil- 
liam Barrow Pugh, has served in this 
position since 1938. 





Miss America 


GIVES YOU A 
NEW LOOK 
TO PROFITS 


* Something new in 
sweeping pleasure. 


* Turn dust into gold. 


* Every woman 
wants onel 





———— 50%, PROFIT ——__—— 


Here is the ideal light durable 
broom for Spring housecleaning 
time. There is no comparison with 
the old time broom. They sell them- 
selves. 


(Send $1.00 for a sample 
and start selling today.) 


THE WINDSOR BROOM CO. 


Dept. PLM HAMBURG, PENNA. 














FOR THE CLERGY 
Black Gabardine Trousers 


* Made to Measure $ 75 
* Mailed (postpaid) any- 6- Pair 
where in United States Clo 


or Possessions. Sent 2. 
MESIROV TROUSERS 
Dept. E-5,240 Market St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 
Communion Tables—Pulpits—Chairs 


Altars—Lecterns net: Fonts 


a. REDINGTON & CO. 


Dept. M-7 





Scranton 2, Pa 











FILE IT-FIND IT 
Files for Films, Film Strips 
and Slides. Can be add- 
ed to at any time. Send 
for free catalog and 
filing handbook. 
NEGA-FILE CO. 
EASTON 7, PA. 











Church Bulletins 


Scriptural — Artistically designed 
Large Assortment—Self Selection 
Lithographed—Special Days—General use 


BE SURE TO GET OUR FREE CATALOG “P”’ 
and SAMPLES 
Ecclesiastical Art Press - Loulsville 12, Ky 

















Rasa on selection of fine materials, 
reasonably priced. Write for 
catalogue C-20 (choir robes); J-20 
.a— (junior choir); P-20 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL. NEW YORK 
117 N.Wacker 1000 N. Market 366 Fifth Are. 


3 ~‘sizgs¢ ROBES 
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Dapple cantered smoothly up and down, like a merry-go-round horse. 


“Good OL Dapyale’ 


By IRMA THADEN 


APPLE was a beautiful, gray hobby 

horse, but he was not happy. He 
wished he were sorrel instead of gray. He 
complained because his thick mane was 
black and not brown. 

Dapple wore a blue bridle, with silver 
buckles. “A red bridle would be much 
prettier,” grumbled Dapple. “And I wish 
the buckle were gold instead of silver.” 

One by one, the other hobby horses in 
the store were sold. “So long, Dapple,” 
they called, as a proud boy or girl led 
them to the elevator. If no one were look- 
ing, Dapple tossed his head and snorted, 
“Children indeed! Children are too 
rough!” 

One day Billy climbed into the saddle 
on Dapple’s back. He put his feet into the 
stirrups. 

Oh dear, thought Dapple. He will 
scratch my paint! Being gray is bad 
enough. It will be worse if I’m all 
scratched. 

“Giddap!” said Billy. 

I'll buck him off, thought Dapple. So 
instead of moving up and down smoothly, 
Dapple galloped—jerk, JERK. 

Billy toppled off. He bumped his nose. 
Good enough for him, thought Dapple. 

It began to seem that nobody was go- 
ing to buy Dapple. But at last a man came 


into the store. He said he was looking for 
a nice present for twenty boys. 

Twenty boys, gasped Dapple. 

“Here’s a hobby horse,” said the sales- 
man. “I'll let you have him for half price.” 

Half price, snorted Dapple. If I were 
sorrel and had gold buckles on my bridle, 
I'd sell for twice the price. 

The man said, “I'll take him.” 

Dapple rode down to the first floor on 
the elevator. He was loaded into a deliv- 
ery truck. Dapple did not enjoy the ride, 
packed between a davenport and a roll of 
carpeting. He thought about twenty boys 
and tried to think of a way to escape. By 
the time the truck stopped, he was feeling 
very gloomy. 

Inside a big building, Dapple found 
himself looking down a long, long hall. 
What a queer house. It’s so big. 

Then up, up, up on another elevator. 
At last, the delivery man set Dapple down 
at the door of a huge, white room. He 
saw rows of white beds. In each bed 
was a boy—some lying flat, others sit- 
ting up. 

A lady, in a white dress and cap, came 
toward him. “What have we here?” she 
asked, putting her hand on Dapple’s head. 

“A hobby horse,” said the delivery man. 
“The stirrups work like bicycle pedals.” 

“Good,” said the nurse. “The horse will 
be a fine exerciser for my boys.” 

Just then Dapple saw the sign on the 


door. It said, “Polio ward.” He wondered 
what that meant. 

The nurse said, “Look, children. Look 
at the pony. His name is Dapple.” 

The children clapped their hands. ‘May 
we ride him?” 

“Indeed you may,” said the nurse. 
“Working these pedals will help to make 
your legs strong. Dapple is a fine pony.” 

The nurse’s praise made Dapple feel 
good. Then, almost at once, his heart 
seemed to slide down to his hoofs. There 
in the first bed was Billy. Billy recog- 
nized Dapple too. “I fell off that horse 
once,” he said. 

“You won't this time,” said the nurse. 
She lifted Billy onto Dapple’s back. She 
helped him work the stirrup-pedals. 
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Darriz CANTERED SMOOTHLY—up and 
down, up and down. Billy stroked his 
mane and said, “Good ol’ Dapple! He’s 
like a merry-go-round horse.” 

Dapple felt a lump in his throat. As he 
saw the glad faces, he thought he had 
been unfair to children. Suddenly he was 
proud of his dapple gray coat. He was 
happy that his bridle was blue and not 
red. He was even glad that the buckles 
were silver and not gold. 

He really didn’t know why he was glad 
about these things. It was just a good 
feeling to know that he was going to help 
these boys to have strong legs again. 








The Story of Jesus Beautifully Retold 


Throughout the centuries, the story of Jesus has brought 
inspiration and sublime happiness to untold millions. Its 
divine message is forever new, everlastingly beautiful. It 
has been told many times, but perhaps the most inspiring 
and accurate version ever written, outside of the Bible, is 
this masterwork by Fulton Oursler. Simply and reverently, 
he faithfully unfolds the timeless story, bringing Jesus and 
those whose lives were entwined with His wonderfully close 
to the modern reader. Here, indeed, is a reading experience 
to be deeply enjoyed and 
cherished forever. As the 
author of countless religious 
works and creator of the 
beloved radio program “The 
Greatest Story Ever Told,” 
Mr. Oursler is especially qual- 
ified to write this great book. 
Read, below, how you may 
receive your copy without 
charge—at once—by mailing 
the coupon to enroll as a new 
member of the famous Family 


\ Reading Club. 
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A TALE OF THE GREATEST LIFE EVER LIVED 


by Fulton Oursler 
TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 


Ey Family Reading Cub 


Yes, you are invited to accept a free copy 
of The Greatest Story Ever Told when you 
join the Family Reading Club. We believe 
you will find this masterpiece to be the most 
richly-rewarding book you ever read. The 
price of the publisher's edition is $2.95, but 
you may have a copy free—and at the same 
time receive a copy of the other book shown 
on this page as your first free Bonus Book. 
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Thus you get two wonderful books (worth 
almost $6.00 in the publishers’ editions) free 
if you join our book club at this time! 
The Finest Book Each Month 

The Family Reading Club was founded 
to find books for the whole family—books 
which are worthwhile, interesting and enter- 
taining without being objectionable. Each 
month publishers are invited to submit books 
they believe will meet the Club's standards. 
Our Editors then select the book they can 
recommend most enthusiastically to members 
—books which every member of the family 
can read with pleasure, remember with de- 
light, and retain in the home library with 
pride. 

What Membership Means to You 

There is no charge for membership in the 
Club beyond the cost of the books them- 
selves. You pay only $1.89 each (plus post- 
age) for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review which comes each month. It 
is not necessary to purchase a book every 
month—only four each year to retain mem- 
bership. And Family Reading Club selections 
are guaranteed; should any book meet with 
your disapproval, you may return it for full 
credit within 30 days after receiving it. 

Free “Bonus” Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“Bonus” Book free for each four selections 
you take. These books meet the Club’s high 
standards, and you can build up a fine home 
library this way. The purchase of books for 
only $1.89 each—instead of the publishers’ 
prices of $2.75 to $3.50—saves you 25% to 
35% of your book money. And when the 


value of the free Bonus Books is figured in, 
you actually save as much as 50%! 
Join Now—Send No Money 
If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finer instincts of every member 
of your family, let us introduce you to the 
Family Reading Club by sending you the two 
books described here FREE with member- 
ship. Just mail the coupon. However, this 
offer may be withdrawn at any time, so we 
urge you to mail the coupon now! 





ALSO 
FREE 


TO NEW 
MEMBERS 


A story of little- 
known South 
Africa—and of 
a woman's 
heart torn be- 
tween a patient, great-hearted man and 
another she was forced to hate. How 
she chose makes a remarkable story that 
will remain in your heart. The pub- 
lisher’s edition of Brigid Knight's 
Southern Cross is $3.00, but you may 
have a copy as your first free Bonus 
Book — plus a copy of The Greatest 
Story Ever Told as a Membership Gift. 














